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THE WAY OF THE WORLD. 



CHAPTER I. 

*' Funeral torches at your gateway 
Threw a dreadful light within." 

Mss. Browning. 

If we had been a noble family of the olden 
times, withered crones, muttering in the chim- 
ney corner, would have said that there was a 
curse upon the house. Perhaps there was. 
We are all old families, I suppose ; only some 
of us have preserved our ancestral archives, 
and some of us have not. The voice of a 
brother's blood crying from the ground may 
have gone up to heaven, for centuries appa- 
rently unheard. The curse in a dead man's 
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2 THE WAY 

eye. blank, staring, and terrible, may for ages 
have been silently appealing to Eternal Justice 
for vengeance against the murderer, even to 
his third and fourth generations. I do not 
know. But the curse, if curse there was, did 
fall at last ; and those who bent, prostrate to 
the blow were stalwart men and lovely women, 
while I was a hardly-conscious child. 

My^ father died by his own hand. It is not 
for his daughter to judge him, to apportion 
praise or pity as it seems due, to weigh his 
errors against his temptations, and his faults 
and follies against the noble and gentle qua- 
lities which I love to think upon even now. 
Men played high in those days. Tremendous 
chances were staked at the gaming-table — 
won sometimes, oftener lost. It was not my 
father's fault that he left that mad contest a 
loser. Had he been ^ worse man than he 
was, with a cooler head and a colder heart, 
perhaps fortune migj^t have been with him 
instead of against him — we might have been 
enriched by the ill-gotten hoards that our 
beggary helped to swell. It was fated other- 
lyise. My father risked all, lost all, and in 
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the desperate madness of ruin he died, and the 
death-shot came from his own hand. 

I shall never forget that night. The recol- 
lection is so vivid, so absorbing, that it seems 
to have stamped out from my mind the me- 
mory of my previous life. Only in my dreams 
do I sometimes retrace the images that must 
have been familiar to my earliest childhood. 
But that night is my first waking reality. I 
remember it now — still, cloudless, and starlit 
it was. I remember a confused parley at the 
door, and strange voices speaking in muffled, 
awe-stricken whispers. I remember heavy 
footsteps tramping up the stairs— rough, fo- 
reign-looking men ; and oh ! my God ! how 
well I remember the ghastly burden which 
they bore. Heavy, shapeless, and indistinct, 
with the blood-spotted sheet they had flung 
over it, hardly veiling the awful mystery of 
death. I remember the hand that hung life- 
less and drooping, beautiful and white as a 
woman's, with the flashing jewel on the slen. 
der finger, lighted up by the dim, swinging 
lamp with an unearthly splendour. I remem- 
ber the dark hair, as it hung in damp, heavy 
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4 THE WAT 

masses, like the hair I once saw in the picture 
of a dead man. I remember a woman's shriek 
dying away in a low, wailing moan, and then 
a heavy fall on the floor. After that night 
my life was a blank, for how long ' I do not 
know. There was confusion in the house, 
but the people about me spoke in suppressed, 
stifled voices, and my brother and I were 
never permitted to leave our nursery. He had 
not seen what I had seen, but we both grew 
sUent and grave during those dreary days. 
We had no heart for play. We crouched side 
by side in mute gloom, with our hands locked 
together. Only in the evenings, when Harry 
had gone to bed, did I venture to look through 
the closely-drawn blinds. Then I used to 
watch the traffic, and listen to the laughter in 
the birilUantly lighted streets of the French 
capital, to count the endless succession of 
lamps which faded away dim and more dimly 
in the distance, till the last in that long vista 
only gleamed with the faint lustre of a twink- 
ling star. The next event was the arrival of 
my uncle, who hurried from England as soon 
as he heard of his brother's death. 
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He had loved my mother. Such was the 
story that I heard in after-years. He should 
have married her, I believe; but she was 
young, careless, and impressible; and when 
my father came home from the war, gay and 
gallant, with the flush of well-earned glory on 
his brow (he had fought among the foremost 
at Waterloo), the girl's heart throbbed fast in 
answer to the whispers of her brilliant hero, 
and she fled with him from the stem, grave 
lover whom she had honoured more than she 
had loved. My uncle Rupert was my father's 
only brother — his only surviving brother I 
mean, for a band of young playmates had 
grown up together. How the sons had died, 
all in the prime of their manhood, more than 
one, alas ! stamped with the brand of crime 
or of shame, I need not tell here. One of 
them had left an orphan, a boy some years 
older than myself, whom my uncle had 
adopted, as he adopted us, when we were left 
alone and friendless. The only prosperous 
member of the family was a sister, now the 
wife of an EngUsh baronet of long descent. 
I had never seen Lady Mortimer. Sir Cour- 
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tenay was the English ambassador in an Ita- 
lian city. They had children about my own 
age, but I hardly knew them even by name. 
Indeed at the time of which I write I knew 
nothing of our family affairs ; but I mention 
these facts and names here because, if I ever 
finish these pages, T must speak of them again 
in connection with my future history. 

My uncle was a stern, solemn man, gaunt 
and inflexible in person, sparing in speech. 
He took very little notice of us children. I 
remember it striking me at the time that he 
did not like us. He came to our nursery after 
his interview with our mother. He laid his 
lips on my forehead. I feel that icy kiss still, 
if indeed lean call it a kiss, for it was no 
more than a passionless pressure. 

" Do you know me ?'' he asked. 

" You are my uncle Rupert," was my reply. 

"Who told you that?" 

" Nobody," I answered, proud of the op- 
portunity of displaying my natural sagacity. 
" You are like the picture that mamma keeps 
in her drawer." 
' He started, his Kps twitched, his brow 
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flashed and contracted as with a sudden pain. 
He spoke no more to me at that time. I felt 
a curious attraction towards him, in spite of 
his sternness. I was not a bold child, but in 
his presence I was quite fearless and unre- 
strained. My brother cried when his uncle 
addressed him. Harry was a year older than 
I, and I thought him childish. 

Mamma sent for me after my uncle had left 
the house. She was unwell, and had lain 
down on the bed. I knew that she had been 
crying ; for her eyelashes were wet, and there 
were purple rings round the hollows on her 
wasted cheeks. She looked very pale and 
pretty, her beautiful fair hair (oh ! I remember 
my father twisting those golden curls round 
his fingers) falling in rings on the white wrap- 
per she wore. 

"Did your uncle kiss you, Alice?" she 
asked. 

" Yes, mamma — ^he gave me a sort of kiss." 

" When he goes back to England, you and 
Harry shall go with him. We have often 
talked about England ; and I am sure you 
will like to go, won't you ?** 
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** If you go^ mamma^ but I wont go without 
you/' 

** You will like to go, and I am sure you 
will be a good girl, and try to make your 
uncle love you very much/* my motheir re- 
turned, with a faint sigh, not heeding my re- 
mark. 

I was not a clever child, but all my life I 
have been gifted with what I can call by no 
more correct name than intuitive perceptions. 
I mean that in cases where I had no power to 
reason, a sort of instinct has often guided me ; 
and I find that I have rarely been at fault in 
the conclusions to which it has led me. I 
knew what was passing in my mother's mind. 
I knew that she sighed because she was going 
to leave her orphan children to the mercy of 
strangers — I knew that she was dying, and I 
felt as if I had known it a long time. 

" You are younger than Harry,'* she went 
on, '' but little girls should always be wiser 
and more thoughtful than their brothers, and 
you must be his little mamma in England — will 
you promise me ?*' 

" Yes, mamma.** Something rose in my 
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throat, I could not speak another word. Again 
one of these strange revelations flashed across 
my brain, and I knew that my mother loved 
Harry better than she loved me. 

" You will always be his friend, and if he 
does wrong you must try to shield him from 
his uncle's anger. Alice, my darling," she 
QTged passionately, '^promise me that you 
will." 

'' I will, mother." How old I felt when I 
said these words. 

She stretched out her arm, and passed it 
round my neck. "That box is youis/' sbe 
said, pointing to a little casket that lay on a 
table by the bedside, "I packed it for my 
darling myself ; would you like to look into 
it?" 

" No, mamma," I said. I knew the con- 
tents very well. My mother's jewels and 
some pretty trifles of Paris workmanship, that 
my father had made me choose for her. 

" Your uncle will take care of it for you, 
but you must keep this yourself, and never^ 
never part with it." It was a locket, or rather 
a miniature in a gold case. It opened on both 
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sides ; in one there were two locks of hair, in 
the other was my father's portrait. I could 
describe that face, but no words of mine 
could do justice to its singular and somewhat 
mournful beauty. It was a haunting face ; 
the eyes followed you like the eyes in some of 
Titian's portraits. 

That night the cry of a woman's anguish 
sounded through our lonely house. When 
the morning dawned, the mother, with the 
Benoni of her sorrow, lay side by side in the 
dreamless sleep of death. 

I do not know why I have recalled the sad 
story of my childhood left desolate. Only, I 
think, because, when I began to write, these 
scenes, like ghosts unbidden, would come 
trooping round me from the shadow land of 
memory, where they had long been buried, 
and they refused to make way for newer pic- 
tures till I had given reality to their visionary 
forms. And now that the pain with which 
these recollections still smite my heart is over 
for the present, I am glad that I have written 
them down. I believe that they coloured the 
urrent of my whole life. No one ever 
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knew the mystery of terror which overshadow ed 
my childhood through this early association 
with death. No one ever knew, at least not 
till years after, that I had seen my dead father 
borne upstairs on that fearful night. The 
^ acute agony which penetrated to my very soul 
(for that ghastly procession walked before me 
not only in sleep, but in the broad noon-day, 
with such fearful distinctness that sometimes I 
dared not leave the room, dreading lest speech- 
less figures, with their awful burden, might be 
passing the door), I bore in silence, and I 
bore it alone. If I had had a friend to speak 
healing words to my troubled spirit, to dis^^ 
perse with the sunny rays of hope the melan- 
choly that sometimes wrapped me round like 
a cloud, then the morbid gloom that preyed 
upon me, making me miserable, 1 knew not 
why, might have been lightened. But child- 
ren are shy of committing their sacred secrets 
to an unsympathising trust, and my con- 
stitutional reserve was intensified by circum- 
stances. 

We sailed for England very soon, I have 
not the smallest doubt that I was very ill and 
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miserable during the voyage ; reasoning &om 
deduction, I may state the fiact with a clear con- 
science. I have taken other sea voyages since 
my early transit across the British Channel ; 
I have always been very ill and miserable on 
such occasions, therefore I naturally arrive at 
the conclusion that I was very ill and mise- 
rable then. 

! But the horrors of that day on which, a 
forlorn little alien, I first touched the soil of 
my father's country, are, I rejoice to think, 
buried in the deepest oblivion. Something I 
do remember of the landing, of a sensation as 
if of being hoisted up to an immeasurable 
height in the air, of a precipitate downfall 
through space, till I was planted, staggering 
and trembling, on firm land; of an imaginary 
plunge back into the element on whose bosom 
I had lately been tossed, of being only saved 
from drowning in order to remount into higher 
atmospheric elevations, finally of being tum- 
bled stiffly up into the corner of a coach, 
where I remained as firmly wedged as if I had 
been fixed there by a spell. Topography and 
mature reason iifstruct me that we performed 
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a journey of about a mile ; but I do not care, 
I know that if we drove a yard we drove a 
hundred leagues that night. A hard-visaged 
female put me to bed ; by the feel of her 
knuckles, which were hard and bony (she 
poked them into me when she unfastened my 
clothes), I recognised her as the individual 
under whose auspices I performed the witches 
journey I have already mentioned. I awoke 
the next morning to life in England. 
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CHAPTER II. 

'* He was a child, and I was a child 
In that kingdom by the sea.'' 

E. A. PoE. 

We travelled northward all the next day, and 
the dirge-like moaning of the German ocean 
sung me to sleep at night. Our home was a 
lonely house, about a mile from one of the nu- 
merous fishing villages which skirt the north- 
east coast of England. My uncle did not live 
with us. Frigid ascetic that he was, made 
stem by nature, and sterner still by disap- 
pointment, I imagine that childish laughter 
and childish voices were not perhaps the music 
that he best loved to hear. He was a colliery 
owner, and in the grim neighbourhood of his 
mines, dweUing alone in a drear old hall, a fair 
place once, I dare say, before the green bosom 
of earth was rent for the sake of the dark trea- 
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sures she hid, he had spent the best years of his 
life. Hirst Hall lay inland, about five miles from 
Throckley, our nearest village. Our visits to my 
uncle were very rare ; but he came regularly to 
see us, arriving on Saturday nights, and return- 
ing to his solitude on the Monday morning. 

I did not like the sea ; I never could 
learn to love it ; and even now I should not 
care to be a dweller on the coast. To 
some hearts I daresay the roll of the break- 
ing waves brings its peculiar message ; and 
when the ear is open to receive that message, 
grand, soul-stirring, and solemn it must be. 
But to me its voice was mute or meaningless. 
There was no music to which my heart 
throbbed responsive in the burden of its 
varied song, whether it rippled in summer 
laughter, or was toned to grander accords in 
the crashing thunder of the wif^ter storm. 

To me the sea was a blank, vague immen- 
sity — pressing painfully upon me, almost 
crushing me by its volume of mighty power, 
and by the puzzling perplexity that it 
awakened in my mind. I sometimes think 
that it must have spoken, but the language 
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was foreign, and I could not interpret it. I 
used to lie awake thinking of it, till I fell 
asleep, and the resistless power entered into 
my dreams ; I could see it coming on, on, on, 
swelling in strength and speed as it came ; I 
could feel the salt spray dashing on my face ; 
now it was upon me, the waters had gone over 
my head, and I awoke, sobbing aloud in my 
choking terror. 

I love my mother earth, with its thousand- 
fold loveliness of hue and form. There is a 
mystic meaning to me in the rushing river ; a 
deep meaning in mountain scenery, with its 
solemn foreshadowings of infinitude and eter- 
nity. I lov.e a sunset among the hills, every 
dark cleft glowing out in glory, every tuft of 
verdure touched with rosy light, every clump 
of purple heather blazing crimson and scarlet 
in the flooding splendour of the fire-tinted air. 
I love that halo of flame on the mountain 
peaks, fading to purely flashing azure, then 
dying in stony grey : and I dream of the glory 
behind the hills, till the eye of fancy can 
almost pierce the lowering masses, and see the 
pomp they veil. And, oh^ the joy of the rust- 
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ling woods, the laughing gladness of the leafy 
greenery, the sly smiles of the nestling flowers, 
half-hidden in the waving grass, the wealth of 
the blossom-laden trees, fair and delicate in 
their waxen beauty, and the golden harvest 
of their rich mellow fruitage. I dehght in 
this lavish loveliness of nature, and I look for 
it in vain by the sea 

On our southern shores, indeed, where the 
breezes blow soft and balmy, and the trees 
bend their branches to kiss the ocean, as if it 
were the stream which nourished them, there 
is no painful sense of barrenness. But where 
we lived, with the bleak north gales whistling 
shrill against the rugged shores, driving the 
waves onwards in their w hite wrath, till they 
dash in impotent fury against the sternly- 
opposing front of jagged rock, — it was dreary 
and desolate indeed. True, there was seed- 
time and harvest, but the com waved thin and 
scantily, and the blackened ears never bent with 
their full rich burden of grain ; and the stunted 
trees, scathed as if by lightning, waved their 
forked arms in mournful dearth of foliage. 
Even if the season had been less inclement 
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than usual, and the rare promise of spring 
bloomed into summer verdure, the autumn 
blasts bowed the branches to the earth, and 
despoiled them of their beauty, while their 
leafy crowns were still fresh and green. Yet, 
after all, 1 did not grow up quite insensible to 
the peculiar beauty of the surrounding in- 
fluences. I remember long summer days of 
perfect loveliness, when the deep blue sea lay 
still and sunny as a broad lake, while the 
white-sailed ships, like birds of snowy plumage, 
floated in motionless grace on its quiet breast. 
I remember the stern magnificence of the 
tempest, when sea and sky mingled in one 
whirling rush of black wave, and the lawn in 
front of our house, which stood high on the 
clifi*, was whitened with showers of the tossing 
foam. And, more vividly than all, do I recall 
the glorious sunsets, the sea glowing like a 
lake of burnished gold, with flames of many- 
coloured fire quivering fitfully in the pure 
transparency, and the wonderful sky with its 
piles of gorgeous cloud, — it reminded me of 
the city of the New Jerusalem, whose founda- 
tions were garnished with all manner of pre- 
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cious stones, and whose street was of glass, 
that I read of in Revelations. But the general 
impression of the sea was of melancholy. My 
life was not melancholy, but it was monoto- 
nous, uninteresting in experience, doubly un- 
interesting, I dare say, it would prove, if I 
attempted to write a faithful record of its 
unvaried course. 

Miss Lambert was not a bad person, as I 
have sometimes thought in my hard moods ; 
only she had chosen a vocation to which cer- 
tainly the bent of her genius did not tend. 
She was coarse and insensible, densely igno- 
rant. I wonder if any other child was ever 
tatght in the way that I was. There was no 
lack of material for the cultivation of my 
youthful mind. We had books on all subjects, 
books of amusement and books of instruction 
in great variety. But the living words of 
wisdom were dead letters to Miss Lambert. 
She was utterly destitute of the talent for im- 
parting information ; she could not even ex- 
amine me on a page of history. Fortunately 
I had a very quick memory, and both pupil 
and teacher soon discovered that the promptest 
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method of conducting my education was for 
me to learn everything by heart. I think it 
must have been a wonderful sight to see me 
saying my lessons. I do not exaggerate when 
I set it down as a fact that I recited from 
beginning to end the whole of Goldsmith's 
abridged " History of Rome," Dear, kind, 
vain, ugly Oliver, how I thank him in my 
heart for his unsuspecting faith in that legend- 
ary lore which we in those enlightened days 
regard with such contemptuous incredulity. 

These gravely-narrated histories of Horatius 
and of Mutius Scaevola, the story of the sybil 
with her mystic books — (what an agony of 
terror I suffered while doubtful about the fate 
of the last three !) — were as interesting to me 
as the most exciting tale of fiction ; it was a 
pleasure rather than a task to learn page after 
page of that delightful book. Very different 
work it was, when, after the lapse of a year 
or two, I was condemned to refresh my 
memory concerning the deeds of the great 
warlike nation of antiquity. 

Then I learnt Roman history out of the 
volumes in the Cabinet Cyclopaedia. Heavens ! 
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what wild confusion I made out of the Etrurian, 
Tuscan, and Samnite leagues ; what a heart- 
breaking thing it was, to see the stories I loved 
so well slightingly referred to as according to the 
legend, and to con in their stead long extracts 
from the more authentic Niebuhr. All my 
catechisms — scientific, geographical, and re- 
ligious — I learnt in the same way. I used to 
say both question and answer, for Miss Lam- 
bert generally sewed during lesson time, and 
it interrupted her when she was obliged to 
look up from her work to find the place. I 
am afraid I sometimes misplaced both question 
and answer. Harry meanwhile learnt remark- 
ably little of anything. My poor Harry ! I 
fear he was a dunce. I used privately to do 
his sums and write his exercises, and Miss 
Lambert, being of a sociable disposition, and 
generally thoroughly tired of her exertions by 
the time that I had uttered the last of my 
literary discourses, would leave me to hear him 
his lessons, while she gossipped with the 
servants in the kitchen. She gossipped a good 
deal with the servants ; and, indeed, it was 
from overhearing stray scraps of these colloquies 
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that I gathered the best part of my informa- 
tion about my own family, I shared her bed- 
room. When I was in bed, Miss Lambert 
and her confidant used to draw chairs close to 
the hearth, and talk for hours. Sometimes, if 
the tale happened to be more than usually 
personal — personal, that is to say, in reference 
to myself — one of the two companions would 
rise from her seat and pass a lighted candle 
across. Often, I dare say, this cautious cere- 
mony was performed when I was wrapped in 
blissful unconsciousness. When I was awake, 
of course I pretended to be asleep. 

" And what an awful thing, Bessie, to fancy 
that man cut off in the midst of his sins !" 
Somebody was saying these words when I 
awoke one night from an uneasy slumber. I 
knew that Miss Lambert was talking about 
my father. 

"They must have been a bad lot," an- 
swered Bessie. 

" You may well say that ; and Eustace 
Hope (their father, you know) was the wildest 
and wickedest of them all." 

How my blood boiled, and my heart beat, 
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with fierce anger ! It deprived me of speech, 
else I must have shrieked aloud in indignant 
protest against her words. 

"But I've heard tell that hewam't that cricked, 
do you know, Miss Lambert. He was wild, 
Uke all the others, but yon Rupert one ; but 
he was the best-hearted of them all. You 
know his wife should have married Mr. Rupert, 
but she liked Eustace best, and he was a deal 
poorer than his brother." 

" He was a bad man,*' Miss Lambert an- 
swered, with some asperity, " and it was only 
a young man's fancy that Rupert had for that 
little wax doll, Minna Gray." 

" Nay, Miss Lambert, he warn't such a 
young man after all, and they say he got quite 
soured after her marriage." 

"Nonsense, Bessie, she was no wife for a 
man like him. Do you think he'll ever 
marry now ?" she asked after a few moments' 
pause. 

" Lor, Miss Lambert, that he will. What 
else do you think he comes so reg'lar down 
here for ? Not to see them bairns, I warrant, 
little enough thought he takes of them, when 
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he does come. I can see as £Eir as most folk, 
Miss Lambert.'* 

"Now, Bessie, you're talking nonsense. 
But do you really think ?" 

" Hush, m'm. Now I wonder if that child's 
really asleep, for she do be the most artful 
little " 

Here the light was passed rapidly twice or 
thrice across my eyes ; my face was shaded, or 
else the glare must have forced me to betray 
myself. The light vanished ; what a relief it 
was ! What could they be talking about ? 
My uncle married? — Then, of course I should 
have an aunt. What sort of a person would 
she be ? 

**Well, what were you going to say?" 
Bessie asked familiarly. 

"You really think he is paying attention 
then, Bessie. Well! he might look farther 
and fare worse. I was the beauty of the 
family, when I was a girl. Now, you'll just 
get that cap with the xherry-coloured ribands 
made up by Saturday, like a good girl, 
won't you. Cherry always was my colour." 

"NevOT you fear. I say, Miss Lambert, 
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what do you mean to make of them children 
when you're Mrs. H. ?" 

" Alice has her mother's fortune, and she 
must just share it with her brother ; she can 
do that much for her own flesh and blood, 
surely !'* 

"He'll get the best part of it, I'll be 
bound. I say. Miss Lambert, do you know 
that it was him, not her, that broke the 
window yesterday ?" 

" I thought as much. Well, if she didn't 
choose to deny it when I accused her of it, it 
was no fault of mine, I suppose. That boy's 
never out of mischief. He'U come to the 
gallows some day, if he hasn't her to look 
after him all his life. She's the only check 
upon him, and she would soon tire of watch- 
ing 1dm if I didn't punish them both alike 
when anything goes wrong. I say, Bessie, 
just come to the spare bedroom, and tell me 
how you think my crimson satin looks by 
candlelight." 

Well, this was an odd discovery. So en- 
tu^ly did it absorb me, that I quite forgot to 
blush for my own duplicity in listening to 
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oonversation that was never intended for my 
ears. I knew now why Miss Lambert was 
always so faultless in her equipments on 
Sunday ; I knew also why " Samson Ago- 
nistes " and the " Fourfold State " always lay 
side by side with her large Bible on that 
day. I know now, though I could not 
account for it then, why she was invariably 
kind to me in my uncle's presence ; at other 
times she was harsh and unjust. She disliked, 
and I think suspected me. On Saturday 
forenoons she used to make me revise all that 
I had learnt during the week. By the even- 
ing, I was, I may say, positively primed with 
learning, and my governess ingeniously con- 
trived that I should discharge my artillery in 
a rapid succession of volleys at my uncle, 
during the hours he spent with us on Sun- 
day. 

It never struck me that Miss Lambert was 
deceiving herself with regard to my uncle's in- 
tentions, or that Bessie, with a view to her own 
interests, I make no doubt, wilfully aided and 
abetted her in her delusion. Still I could not 
discern any particular degree of cordiality in 
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my uncle Rupert's demeanour ; indeed, I fan- 
cied sometimes that he was dissatisfied rather 
than otherwise with our domestic economy. I 
think I loved my uncle, though in truth I knew 
very little about hiqa. He never unbent, as a 
man can unbend, to a child whose confidence 
he wishes to win, as I remembered with tears 
that my father used to do. But I looked 
eagerly forward to his coming, and I well 
remember the sick, sinking feeling with which 
I used to awake on Monday morning, and how 
sore the aching at my heart was when I had 
seen his figure disappear behind a bend in the 
road, and Miss Lambert called me from my 
post at the window to prepare these wearisome 
lessons. My uncle took even less notice of my 
brother than he did of me ; and Harry was 
afraid of him. 

There was an odd contrariety of disposition 
between my brother and myself. I was physi- 
caUy nervous, painfully timid with strangers, 
but perfectly fearless with people that I knew. 
If I liked them as I liked my uncle, and as I 
loved my darling brother, I was quite bold and 
unrestrained in my efforts to please them. If 
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I disliked them as I was beginning to dislike 
Miss Lambert now, I was reckless in what I 
did or said to offend them. Her praise or 
blame was equally indifferent to me; I was 
callous to her punishments, whether they were 
deserved or not. In some ways Harry was 
as fearless as a Uon. He would cUmb the 
steepest rocks, till, sick with terror, I some- 
times sank on the ground, covering my face 
with my hands, utterly unable to look at him 
longer. He was frank and sociable in tempe- 
rament, at home with everyone in a moment. 
I had no companions ; he had a band of play- 
mates, and he ruled among them Uke a king. 
All the fishermen's sons in the neighbouring 
village were his subjects. 

Families from Whorlton, the central town 
of the district, came down to Throckley, 
for change of air, in the summer months. 
I should as soon have thought of marching 
from our pew up to the mouth of the pulpit, 
and familiarly addressing our revered pastor, 
the Reverend Dr. Mulcaster, as have spoken a 
word to any of those smart little ladies I some- 
times met with their nurses on the sands. 
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But Harry was the sworn friend of all the boys 
who appeared in the place. His practical ac- 
quaintance with the wonders of the coast gave 
him a superiority over them ; he could make 
interest with the fishermen for the privilege of 
being allowed to sail with them on their often 
hazardous enterprises. Many a night, when 
the herring-boats were out, has Harry accom- 
panied them on their quest, unknown, of course, 
to every one but me. What nights I used to 
spend, lying on my bed in an agony of appre- 
hension, lest I should fall asleep, rising when 
I could remain quiet no longer ; keeping weary 
vigil at the window, watching the fires in the 
boats as they vanished and then glowed out 
again on the darkness ; wondering in which 
of these boats Harry was, and whether he was 
looking across the waste of waters towards me. 
How glad I used to be to see the httle fleet 
come home ; then I would watch for Harry 
hurrying up the hill, steal softly downstairs, 
and open the house-door to let him in. I 
wonder our stifled laughter never betrayed us, 
as we went cautiously up to our rooms : on 
Harry's part, it was the glee of mirthful tri- 
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umph, and on mine it was a sort of hysterical 
emotion, the relaxation of nerve and muscle 
that had been too highly strained. 

Miss Lambert was a late riser, and we had 
always time for a short, refreshing sleep, but I 
never went to bed till I had seen the women 
shake the first of the glittering burdens out 
of their husbands' nets ; they fell in showers 
of dazzling silver on the yellow sand. The 
best part of the joke to Harry and me was 
when Miss Lambert remarked upon our pale 
faces at breakfast-time, and exhausted her 
memory in recalling what we had had for 
dinner for about a week previously, vainly 
endeavouring to pitch upon some dangerous 
viand which might possibly have disagreed 
with us. If she had not been very obtuse, I 
am sure she must have gathered from the 
meaning glances we interchanged, that we 
ourselves could have given the most correct 
explanation of our unwholesome appearance. 

Fearless and lovable as Harry was, gallant 
in his boyish beauty (he was very handsome, 
he had his father's features, but not his father's 
expression, nor his sweet, sad eyes), older than 
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I was, too, it seemed strange that, from the very- 
first, I should find myself in the position of his 
guide and adviser. And yet it was so. I lived 
in continual dread of him getting into some 
terrible scrape ; so did he himself, I believe, 
for he feared the consequences. He was so 
facile in disposition, I think the very dullest 
and clumsiest manoeuverer might have led him 
astray, and added to this weakness, was the 
most fatal want of moral courage that I ever 
saw in a character naturally good. It made 
him magnify his own misdoings ; he dreaded 
my uncle, because he was continually afraid 
that he might make discoveries not tending to 
his credit ; and he feared Miss Lambert, lest 
she should find an opportunity of informing 
against him. And thus it happened that my 
duties as watchful duenna were both arduous 
and unremitting. 

It would have been a high crime and mis- 
demeanour, if Harry had been detected playing 
with any of the fisher-lads ; the discovery would 
certainly have been made, if he had failed 
to make his appearance in proper time. So, 
after much balancing of ways and means, it 
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was agreed that I should furtively smuggle 
away Miss Lambert's great watch, and make 
it our monitor when we were sent by that 
lady to walk discreetly to a certain point of 
the sands which she had fixed as the boundary 
of our rambles. It would not have been par- 
ticularly good fun for me to sit listening to its 
ticking, had I not at the same time secretly 
conveyed away a cherished volume, wherewith 
to beguile the time. Shade of Miss Edge- 
worth, wiU not our children, and our child- 
ren's children, rise up and call her blessed ? 
These were stories, indeed — so pregnant with 
life and rich humour ! Will any such ever be 
written again, I wonder ? Not in these days 
of high intellect and argumentative discussion, 
when children's books are thickly sown with 
snares and pitfalls, into which the simple- 
minded fall before they are aware ; pleasantly 
baited on the outside, but, once fairly caught 
in the trap, how ruthlessly are we pelted with 
the author's cherished idiosyncrasies, moral, 
scientific, or theological. The children of the 
present day must read in fear and trembling ; 
and the more charming the book, the stronger 
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the lurking suspicion must grow, that such fair 
seeming only veils a more deeply laid plot. 
Are we pever again to have the tale without 
the didactic reflections ? or is it that the youth 
of to-day are stupider than we were in our 
generation ; and that they really can read no 
moral out of the skilfully recorded trials and 
temptations of children of like passions with 
themselves? Dear old Vicar of Wakefield! 
I knew thy story almost by heart. What a 
wonderful truth-telling power there is in that 
book ! there is hardly a sentence in it that is 
not a picture i witness the use to which artists 
have put it, to judge of its reality. 

However much interested I might be, I 
never forgot that time flies. As soon as the 
hour was up, T summoned Harry, and we used 
to race home at the very top of our speed. 
From warding off Harry's scrapes to bearing 
them with him, and sometimes for him, the 
transition came very naturally. The breaking 
of the window was the first instance. Miss 
Lambert boxed my ears, and gave me a Psalm 
to learn ; there were no warnings in it against 
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the sin of window-breaking, that I remember. 
To do Harry justice, he summoned up suffi- 
cient resolution at last to make the offer of in- 
forming against himself ; but I had got to the 
end of the Psalm by that time, and I must 
have been of a philosophical turn, for I re- 
member saying that it was of no use for us 
both to be punished, if we could help it. Had 
I been actuated by pure unselfishness, my in- 
tegrity might have been questionable, still my 
conduct would have been in «ome respects 
praiseworthy, and it would have befitted 
my admirers, not me, to have written this. 
But I had no high motives, unless a deep, 
almost superstitious, reverence for the promise 
I had given my mother may be included under 
that title. I did not care for Miss Lambert's 
good opinion. Once, when she was angry, 
she taunted me with my father's disgrace; 
my whole soul was stirred with wrath against 
her, and from that day I preferred displeasing 
her. Certainly, our domestic circumstances 
were little favourable to the moral growth 
either of my brother or myself, and I have no 
doubt my uncle acted wisely when he resolved 
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to send Harry to school. But it was a terrible 
blow to me. 

It was winter; he was to go after the 
Christmas holidays, and I dreaded the dark, 
dreary months which I must spend alone. 

*' I do not know how I shall live without 

« 

you, I^arry," I remember saying one day. 

" All boys go to school, Alice, you know. 
I can't be taught by old women all my 
Kfe/' 

" How dull it will be here !*' I continued ; 
I was still thinking of my prospective 
troubles. 

"Oh, no," Harry answered quite cheer- 
fully, " what's dull for a boy does very well for 
a girl. Charley Bell goes to school, and so 
does Harry Taylor, and Bob Atkinson, Bob 
Atkinson says his sister's glad when he goes 
to school ; but then, Bob Atkinson isn't like 
me. And, you know, Al, you'll have me home 
again in the holidays." 

This was but very dim and distant conso- 
lation. 

" The holidays are a long way oflF, Harry." 

"Oh, no; they'U soon be here, and I'll 
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give you — let me see^ — ^yes, you may have the 
wounded sea-gull when I*m gone.'* 

" The wounded sea-gull flew away the day 
before yesterday." 

"Oh, so it did. Then V\l give you— I 
can't very well give you my top, because I'll 
want it at school myself, and besides, it 
wouldn't be of any use to you, because you 
can't spin a top, but you may have my crabs 
and starfish; they are in the tank in the 
back-green." 

I did not like crabs, nor did I particularly 
affect starfish, for that matter, the latter ani- 
mals being generally in the last stage of de- 
composition. 

" You'll write to me, Harry, won't you ?" 

Harry pondered. 

" Bob Atkinson says that the chaps at his 
school have to write to their fathers every 
week ; and those that haven't got fathers have 
to write to their uncles or guardians ; so, you 
see, I may not likely have time to write more 
than one letter ; but don't cry, Al, of course 
I'll write to you, only you mustn't mind if the 
letter is a very short one." 
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Miss Lambert was very much displeased at 
Harry's being sent to school ; certainly I had 
nothing to do with it, but from that day I never 
spent a peaceable hour in her company/except 
when my uncle was present, and then she was 
lavish of her tenderness. I do not understand 
how it came to pass that I was removed from 
her guardianship, the transition appeared to me 
at the time to be excessively mysterious. 

Now that I can illumine with the light of 
mature reason the dark meaning of the con- 
versations I used to hear between Miss Lam- 
bert and her humble friend, Bessie, I can un- 
derstand that my uncle's protracted silence 
must have worn out her patience, and that 
she must have made her matrimonial inten- 
tions unpleasantly apparent to that impassive 
gentleman. I remember her bidding me fare- 
well with much excitement, informing me in 
the same breath that I was the worst child she 
ever had to deal with, and that my ingratitude 
would certainly bring down signal vengeance 
on me ; I dimly recollect an illustration bor- 
rowed from the story of the she-bears and the 
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SODS of the prophets ; then she vanished as 
though in a whirlwind, and from that day to 
this, I have never heard of, nor seen. Miss 
Friscilla Lambert more. 
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CHAPTER III. 

" I have had playmates, I have had companions 
In my days of childhood, in my joyful schooldays.'* 

C. Lamb. 

*' On every side the aspect was the same. 
All rained, desolate, forlorn, and savage.'' 

Hood. 

Years have passed since Miss Lambert took 
leave of me in that ominous farewell. The 
judgment which she foretold as the probable 
reward of my depravity has not fallen yet on 
my devoted head, or else it has touched me 
lightly, and passed away imperceptibly, for I 
have been very happy. I have nothing to tell 
of this joyous period of my life. Except to 
the inmates themselves, a boarding school is 
rather barren of active interest. I dare say 
we had our loves and hatreds, our hopes and 
fears, our rivalries and jealous heart-burnings ; 
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and I have no doubt that each emotion, within 
its narrow range, burned quite as fiercely as 
the stormiest passions which convulse us to the 
depths of our souls in after-years. But school 
girls are proverbially " bores," and the world's 
voice does not slander them in pronouncing 
that sentence. True it is that many very 
pretty things have been said and sung about 
the charm of youthful maidens, lovely in the 
dawn of their shy, blushing bloom ; and yet 
it is an unfortunate truth also, that " mirth 
and innocence " are often as inseparably con- 
nected with " milk and water" in real life as 
in the poet's line. 

I am afraid that if fond memory wandered 
back to the days when that exciting nectar 
was my ordinary beverage, just the faintest 
dash of its potent qualities might chance to 
stimulate the workings of my brain ; and so I 
would write of school days in characters as 
feeble as the sky-blue liquid which colours my 
memories of the past. 

It was by accident rather than by design 
that I left school very young ; I still wanted 
some months of seventeen. My uncle, who I 
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daresay regarded my homecoming as a most 
unwelcome invasion, had made up his mind 
that I should remain in London till I was 
nineteen. But before I had achieved that 
mature age, Miss Shepherd, the presiding 
spirit of our alma mater, retired, after a suc- 
cessful career, from her " delightful " labours, 
I hated the idea of going among strangers, 
and I easily persuaded her to write to my 
uncle, expressing her opinion that Miss Hope's 
education was far enough advanced, and her 
mental faculties sufficiently developed, to render 
her the ornament of his home, and the intelli- 
gent companion of his declining years ; winding 
up her letter with a very handsome tribute to 
the moral and intellectual qualities of that 
deeply grateful young lady. I daresay my 
uncle sneered at the well-meant eulogy, how- 
ever he yielded to the representations of the 
writer. I might leave school, so he told 
me, only, in his opinion, I was much happier 
where I was, than I was likely to be in his 
house. 

This ominous foreboding did not damp my 
deUght in the least ; ungracious as the consent 
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given was, I had hardly ventured to hope for 
it. Not till the day of my departure, and 
even then, not till I was alone in the railway 
carriage, did my spirits begin to sink. Then 
I confess they went down to zero with frightful 
rapidity. I had parted with my friends, the 
fifteen dear friends whom I had vowed to love 
and cherish to the last day of my life, and of 
whom two-thirds were forgotten before twelve 
months had elapsed. And yet I would be 
very unwilling to sweU with my sarcastic 
little pebble the heap of ponderous jests that 
have been levelled at the fragile fabric of female 
friendship. Poor little modest temple, sacred 
to innocent love and tenderness, you have 
been battered so fiercely with these rude 
missiles, I only wonder that such tremendous 
artillery has not laid you in ruins before now. 
I think I could even now repeat the names of 
these fifteen adorable girls, but I need only 
mention two of them ; and very pretty they 
both are — Lilian Graham and Helen Falkland. 
Among the thirty young ladies who sat at Miss 
Shepherd's feet, perhaps I might have chosen 
more improving companions than Lilian and 
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Helen -— dearer, kinder friends I certainly 
could not have found. Lilian was about 
my own age. The first bond of sympathy 
between us was, that we had come to school 
on the same day — she, the spoiled darling of 
her home, very timid and sorrowful ; I, shy 
and frightened as a startled hare, but rejoicing 
heartily in my change of fortune. Helen was 
a year or two older. She had been kind and 
protecting to me on my first arrival, our in* 
tercourse had strengthened as our relative posi- 
tions became more equal. Of all my friends, 
I loved her best. If the reader cares to im- 
prove his acquaintance with these two young 
ladies, he must read on^— he will meet with 
them again, among the varying scenes of a 
woman's history. 

Where did I leave myself ? In the railway 
carrii^e. I had been travelUng through the 
whole long summer afternoon, day-dreaming 
of course. But I think the splendid air- 
castles that I built, were tenanted by my 
friends rather than by myself. I was not 
quite sure whether my own future prospects 
were satisfactory or not. I had only spent my 
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holidays once at Hirst Hall, and I never was 
so glad as when that horrible vacation was 
over. I had no one to talk to but my uncle, 
and he counted as nobody, because he hardly 
ever spoke to me. I generally spent the day 
in the Ubrary ; it was winter, and the weather 
was too inclement for out-door exercise. I 
should not like to be condemned to read all 
the poetry over again that I waded through in 
those dull days. There was nothing else that 
I cared to read except novels, and I only en- 
joyed the privilege of reading the backs of 
these desirable works, for the glass doors of the 
bookcase were locked upon them, and I had no 
idea where my uncle kept the key. I used to 
enact the part of a female Tantalus in the pre- 
sence of these forbidden treasures. I used to 
read the names, and wonder which would be 
the most interesting. When the title of the 
story was the heroine's name, I sometimes 
composed a romance for her myself, and it 
tormented me dreadfully that I could not find 
out whether there were any points of similitude 
between the two versions. 

But the hours were flying rapidly as I pur- 
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sued my northward journey, and suddenly 
awaking from a long and profound reverie, I 
was almost startled by the darkness, which I 
had not noticed closing over the day. I 
strained my eyes into the deepening gloom ; I 
could discern nothing. I could only trace in- 
distinctly the dim, vague forms of the more 
prominent objects of the landscape ; shadowy 
and giant-like they looked in the darkness. I 
had lost count of the time ; I had not the 
least idea where I was ; I sat shivering and 
still, and a sickening eagerness almost akin to 
fear crept over me. If I had only some one 
to speak to — something to look at ! Something 
to look at ! I breathed freely again, it was a 
sight that was so familiar. One, another, 
and another, a long low line, and interminable 
lines of fierce smoking fires glared out on the 
blackness of the scene. Very picturesque are 
these colliery fires in the dark night, glowing 
with lurid flame, a long succession of blazing 
beacons, and at more distant intervals a stately 
pile of conflagration, towering like a large 
bonfire into the dark sky. They rule the 
night, and seem to triumph in their undivided 
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supremacy. Very dreary and forlorn in the 
daytime, the charred ground, and the smoulder- 
ing columns of fire-tinged smoke, leaving an 
impression of barrenness and desolation ; but 
at night they are pictures where a poet's 
fancy might revel, with the thousand legends 
they suggest of gnomes and fire-spirits, of the 
Elfin kings of the Hartz mountains, and their 
mines of hidden gold and gems. 

I knew I was near the end of my journey, 
and we hurried on, rapidly, breathlessly ; and 
more, still more, as far as I could see, these 
fires were blazing ; sometimes far away, be- 
coming smaller and smaller, till they died in 
the distance — sometimes so close that they 
cast a glare into the carriage windows. It 
was my welcome home ! 

Home ! it was an unfamiliar word on my 
lips ; it seemed almost as if I were taking a 
liberty when I applied that name to Hirst 
Hall. I knew I was only an inhabitant of my 
uncle's house on sufferance. Well, there was 
no time now to be drawing fine distinctions— 
the train had stopped. I was standing on the 
platform, listless and weary, half bewildered by 
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the noise and confusion, the shifting lights, 
and the dissonant tones of the loud, harsh 
north country voices. What was I to do P 
Would my uncle be waiting for me ? Would 
he know me when he saw me ? I narrowly 
escaped being run over by a luggage truck ; 
somebody nearly knocked me down, some one 
else swore at me, and told me to get out of 
the way. 

This practical treatment had the good 
effect of restoring my wandering senses, and 
I began to look about me. I was sure I saw 
my uncle's tall spare figure moving about the 
scene, bending now and then to take a keen 
survey of any chance female passenger ; once 
or twice he stopped in the very act of accosting 
an imaginary niece, at least so I supposed ; 
for I flattered myself that his mission to that 
spot at such an untimely hour could only be on 
my behoof. The simple act of stepping for- 
ward and introducing myself to my relative 
never presented itself to my mind as a possible 
feat. I should have let him pass me, and he 
very nearly did so, for the comer where I 
stood was perfectly dark, but luckily he 
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stopped short, took a lantern out of the hand 
of a guard who was standing by, and flashed 
it in my face. 

" Ah I you are Alice, are you not ?" he 
exclaimed, laying hold on me. 

« Yes," I replied. 

" Well — how do you do ? — ^have you seen 
after your luggage ? Come this way." 

He drew my arm within his. Thanks to 
somebody's ingenuity, certainly not mine, I 
found myself in a few minutes the happy pos- 
sessor of all my personal goods. My trunks 
were wheeled away. I saw them hoisted on 
the top of a coach. In another moment I 
found myself inside, with the door locked 
upon me, and we were driving rapidly ofiF. I 
just caught a glimpse of my uncle mounting 
the box beside the driver. I thought it rather 
odd of him, still I was glad to be alone ; and 
I remembered that Miss Shepherd, when lec- 
turing us on the social duties of young ladies 
entering the world, had always been at parti- 
cular pains to impress on our youthful minds 
the importance of making a good impression 
at first sight. I did not feel myself particu- 
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larly qualified during that drive to make a 
favourable impression on my uncle's heart. 

We stopped before a dark, massive-looking 
mansion. A feeble light glimmered in one 
or two of the windows, but not sufficient to 
show the proportions of the house. We en- 
tered a large, square hall, Ughted by a lamp, 
which hung from the roof. A great, old- 
fashioned fire-place seemed almost to fill one 
side ; on the high mantelpiece above, several 
candles were burning. My uncle paused there, 
leaning his elbow against the chimneypiece, 
and looked stedfastly down upon me. I was 
standing opposite to him. 

" You are tired, I suppose." 

" Yes — I am rather." 

" Well, so am I. It will be quite soon 
enough to-morrow to talk over your affairs. — 
Mary," he continued, addressing a pretty, 
buxom girl, who was fastening the bolts, 
" show Miss Hope to her room. Which did 
you make ready ?" 

"The blue room, sir." 

" Oh ! it will do for to-night. If you like 
to make any alteration," he said, now turning 
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to me, " you can choose another for yourself 
to-morrow. Good night." 

" Good night," I answered. 

He lighted two candles, and put one of 
them into my hand. He disappeared through 
a door fronting that by which we had entered, 
and I resigned myself into the hands of Mary. 
She asked me if I would take anything, but I 
was sure she hoped I would say no, and I 
replied in the negative accordingly. She mar- 
shalled me upstairs, yawning desperately, lin- 
gered for a moment, to ask if she could be of 
any assistance ; in an instant after I heard her 
stamping about in a room above my head ; I 
heard voices muttering in a low tone ; thence 
I concluded that she was discussing the new 
comer with a fellow domestic. 

I was up early the next day. It was a 
beautiful midsummer morning, and I threw 
up my bedroom window and looked out upon 
the view. A very ugly view it was. A flower 
garden, waste, wild, and neglected, stretched 
immediately below the windows. It had origi- 
nally been laid out with great taste, but it was 
a desolate wilderness now — even the form of 
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the intersecting walks was hidden by the 
tangled branches of the unpruned shrubs, 
which, beaten down by rain and blast, lay in 
straggling confusion athwart the paths. All 
the more delicate flowers had long since disap- 
peared. Either they had drooped and died 
for want of care, or they had been choked by 
the rank luxuriance of the poisonous weeds. 
Coarse hollyhocks shot up stiff and straight 
from the matted undergrowth of thistles and 
broad-leaved docks, and their gay, many- 
coloured heads formed the principal ornaments 
of the garden. Flaunting marigolds dotted 
the ground in bright yellow clumps ; and a 
few blighted white roses, crushed and half 
hidden by the towering stems of some stronger 
plant, still gleamed out in pale sad beauty on 
the blackened boughs. There was a fine con- 
servatory, but the panes were shattered ; frag- 
ments of glass, spars of wood, and broken 
flower-pots blocked up the door, and it was 
only used now as a repository for old garden 
tools. A high brick wall shut in the view to 
the left ; and on the right a thinly-planted 
shrubbery protected the house from the east 
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wind. Looking across, as far as I could see, 
the country was perfectly flat ; in the extreme 
distance I thought I could discern the long, 
low ridge of the blue sea-line. 

There was nothing to tempt me to prolong 
my stay at the window, so I went down stairs, 
and found myself in the hall, where I had been 
on the previous night. I passed quickly 
through it, only stopping a moment by the 
fire-place, to decipher the inscription which 
was engraved in characters, now nearly ille- 
gible, on a brass plate, deeply sunk into the 
chimneypiece. It referred to the old family 
who once inhabited the house. Their armorial 
bearings, broken and defaced, were carved in 
stone above the name and date. The prospect 
in front of the house was hardly more cheerful 
than the garden view. A long sweep of grass- 
grown gravel skirted the lawn, which was 
divided by a sunk fence from a large deer- 
park, where, instead of these graceful crea- 
tures, a few grimy sheep nibbled the scant 
pasturage. Some enterprising owner of Hirst 
Hall had cherished the hope of finding a coal 
mine on the property. The hope had proved 
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fallacious ; but there was a black hollow, 
choked with stones and cinders^ where they 
had begun to dig. The ground, in a wide 
circle round the embryo pit, was charred and 
destitute df verdure; and the trees in that 
corner of the park had either been felled or 
had wasted in slow decay. 

The prominent feature in the scene was the 
coUiery itself. Black volumes of smoke rose 
slowly fix)m the mouth of the wide chimney, 
making the air heavy with their dense vapour. 
I could distinguish the red-tiled roofs of the col- 
liery cottages, stretching in two long parallel 
rows, straight, regular, and monotonous. I 
thought I had never seen nature under an 
aspect so utterly devoid of beauty. If I had 
given utterance to the feelings of my heart, I 
should have said that it was impossible for me 
to live in such a place. Perhaps the interior 
of the house might be more inviting. I had 
looked into the drawing-room windows, as I 
walked up and down. Now I turned the 
handle, and stood within that room. 

What a dismal apartment ! — huge, cheerless, 
and comfortless — so cold and damp, even on 
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this raw July morning, that I involuntarily 
shivered ; and yet there were the remains of 
past splendour visible even in the present 
desolation. Long mirrors, reaching from 
ceiling to basement, filled up the panels be- 
tween the bow- windows ; but the gilding was 
dim and discoloured, and there were cracks and 
mildew stains on the glass. The carpet was 
rolled up in a corner, heaps of furniture were 
piled up in corners of the room, only the mag- 
nificent console-tables stood in their original 
places, and their pure white and gold had 
suflFered terribly through the lapse of years. 
There was a grand piano. I opened it and 
struck a few chords. What discordant sounds 
it uttered! — half the notes were broken, all 
were dissonant, and some refused to strike at 
all. All the public rooms were en suite. The 
drawing-room opened into a boudoir. 

There is something grand in the idea of 
decay, when we look upon a spectacle of ruined 
strength, majestic, even though shattered; every 
broken fragment pregnant with the power which 
once inspired the stupendous whole. But to 
see the ravages that time works on elegant 
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frippery and tinsel ornament, is a sight at 
once painful and ludicrous. A more painful 
satire on human vanity, female vanity, I 
must say, than that room presented, I never 
saw. It must have been the fairy cabinet of 
some proud beauty ; and every object must 
have been collected with a view ,to en- 
hance the fair inhabitant's charms. It was 
hung with rich rose-coloured silk ; I can ima- 
gine the delicate tinge which it must have 
thrown on the cheek, but, alas ! the tapestry 
was all hanging in strips, mUdewed by damp, 
or rudely torn by rough hands. Mirrors, more 
than I could count, gleamed out of their crim- 
son nests. I stood on a chair to look at my- 
self in one ; I was green — ^yes, verdant as the 
" sea-green incorruptible " himself. If by a 
touch of a magic wand I could have restored 
all the faded pomp to its pristine splendour, 
and if I, in my own capacity, as heroine and 
fortunate owner of all this tawdry magnifi.. 
cence, could have found myself seated before 
an exquisitely inlaid writing-table, transcribing 
my memoirs with a jewelled pen ; in a word, 
if this had been a fashionable novel, and I had 
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been " Lady Alice/' or even " Miss Alice, the 
great heiress," instead of the reader's very 
hninble servant ; why then, I might have been 
sublimed into an auctioneer's appraiser, and I 
might have beggared description in my inven- 
tory of first-class upholstery. When do gild- 
ing and ormolu, buhl and mosaic, fail to fix 
the dear public's eye, and chain the dear 
public's ear ?— ah ! but then the gilding must 
be fresh and dazzling, and the buhl solid and 
smooth. The rich draperies must hang in 
heavy, graceful folds ; mine are rolled up like 
old sacks, and the airy lace hangings beneath 
are soiled and ragged. Faugh ! we have got into 
Rag Fair instead of May Fair. I^et us quit 
this tatterdemalion magnificence, and pass on. 
Thank goodness, we are in a Christian 
habitation at last ! I entered a large saloon, 
plainly and decently furnished ; it stood oppo- 
site to the hall- door, and was the room into 
which I had seen my uncle disappear when he 
took leave of me the night before. The sit- 
ting-room had the advantage of the garden 
view, being on the same side of the house as 
my bedroom ; and I thought that my uncle 
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must have a fine taste in horticulture. I 
knew that the next room was the library, and 
I would have paid it a visit for old acquaint- 
ance' sake ; only I heard my uncle moving 
about in his sanctum, and did not know 
whether he might relish a morning visit. At 
that moment the door opened, and the master 
of the house stalked forth from his den. He 
shook hands with me very graciously, remark- 
ing that he had not expected to see me down 
stairs for hours. 

" I have been down for more than an hour 
already,'* I answered. 

" Ah ! I see you've not forgotten everything 
you have learnt at school yet ; perhaps you 
would prefer coffee ?" my uncle asked, taking 
his place at the head of the breakfast-table. 

Making tea seemed to me so entirely a 
woman's office, that I had felt naturally in- 
clined to take it upon myself. Of course, as 
he did not seem to expect it, I was very glad 
that I had refrained. 

" No, thank you," I said, " we always took 
tea at school." 

" It's bachelor's fare," he remarked, as he 
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handed me a cup of the exhilarating beverage, 
very lukewarm, and very weak ; " I don't 
know whether you can drink it, servants never 
make tea* properly, and my housekeeper left 
me last week." 

" I hope you'll let me supply her place," I 
remarked modestly. 

My un(;le lifted his eyes and looked at me. 
I felt myself turning scarlet, and I thought I 
must have said something dreadfully imper- 
tinent. 

" Did you leave Miss Shepherd pretty 
well ?" he enquired. 

" Quite well," I answered, rallying ; and 
finding my courage mounting very high, I 
improvised some very polite messages from 
that lady to my uncle ; to none of which did 
he vouchsafe a word of reply. 

" And what do you think of Hirst Hall ? A 
nice, lively place, isn't it ? — but you have been 
here before, and I suppose you have already 
condoled with yourself about your banish- 
ment to such an Ultima Thule. How long is 
it ago?" 

"Since I was here? — three years." 
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« WeU ?" 

I understood the implied question. 

'^ It was winter then, and such bad weather 
that I was hardly ever out. The rooms were 
all locked ; I never was in any but this and 
the library." 

" Then you have been exploring this morn- 
ing?" 

I think I must have been vermilion by this 
time. 

My uncle finished his breakfast in silence, 
and pushed away his plate. 

" Now about your own affairs," he began ; 
" first let me hear your opinion from your own 
lips." 

" My opinion about what ?" 1 asked, won- 
dering. 

" About yourself, I think I've said. I sup- 
pose the subject of self is as interesting to you 
as to most people. What are your plans ?" 

" I have made no plans," I said, very dole- 

fully. 

" Humph !" my companion growled incre- 
dulously. "Well then — but for Heaven's 
sake/' he interrupted himself impatiently, 
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" don't colour and stammer so when you speak 
to me, and look me straight in the face, if you 
can ; you're worse than your cousin Warren, 
and he has about as hang-dog a look as I ever 
had the pleasure of seeing." 

I may remark that my uncle never looked 
roe straight in the face. I saw him eyeing 
me covertly when he was silent ; but when he 
spoke, and I gazed upwards in an attitude of 
respectful attention, he kept his eyes reso- 
lutely cast down. 

** Well, since you have left school," he con- 
tinued, " and by your own particular wish — " 
he seemed to be waiting for an answer, and I 
said — 

" Yes, by my own wish." 

" Then don't blame me when you begin to 
repent of it, as you most certainly will. If 
you had remained a few years longer, your 
character would have been formed ; you would 
have gained confidence, which, by the way, you 
sadly want ; you could have taken your own 
part in the world. Now listen to me ; I have 
two alternatives to oflfer you : if you choose 
to live here, and if this suffices you" (here my 
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uncle waved his hand, in a generally inclusive 
sort of way), "well and good. If you feel 
that you require a more sociable life, I can 
place you to board with some respectable 
family. But remember that you are much 
too young to be your own mistress ; you will 
be under as strict control as you were at 
school, and I shall insist on implicit obedience 
to the guardians that I select for you. This 
family has suffered enough," he added in a 
low, angry tone, " from the ungovemed will of 
some of its members ; there shall be no further 
disgrace if 1 can interfere to prevent it. Now 
which do you choose — comparative freedom 
here, or strict discipline elsewhere ?" 

I do not think that I ever in my life was so 
utterly confounded as by this harangue. If I 
had ever dreamt of a possible future to be 
spent anywhere but under my uncle's roof, I 
might have wavered in my present decision. 
I might have viewed this dragon family in all 
its bearings, and have conjured something 
agreeable out of it ; but now, presented to me 
under such a gloomy aspect, it appeared simply 
intolerable. 
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*' I always thought I had to live with yon, 
uncle/' I replied, '' and I should like it a great 
deal better." 

*' So, just as you will." 

I should have been deluded indeed, had I 
flattered myself that he wanted me to live with 
him ; still I could not help thinking that he 
was not ill-pleased. On the strength of this 
supposition, I became bold. 

'' Have you pleasant neighbours about 
here ?" I asked mildlv. 

A sharp look of suspicion crossed his face. 

" That means, I suppose, what chances of 
gaiety and admiration are there for you ? No, 
I have no pleasant neighbours, and I want 
none," 

I felt particularly inclined to cry. I uttered 
an involuntary sigh, but I said nothing. 

" I have but few acquaintances in Whorl- 
ton," he continued, somewhat more gently. 
" I never visit them, and they never visit me. 
But you can go into society as much as you 
please. Wait a moment," he interrupted, 
seeing I was about to speak, " it is as well 
that you should know under what auspices 
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yea must appear in public. I have a lady 
acquaintance in the neighbourhood, who will 
chaperon you, a Mrs. Mountain ; but she has 
daughters of her own to bring forward, and if 
you are left habitually alone and neglected, you 
have no one to thant for it but yourself." 

" I shall stay at home," I said. 

" Again,*' he continued, " if you go as my 
recognized heiress, you will be courted, petted, 
married perhaps — " what a sneering emphasis 
he laid on the word. " If, on the contrary, you 
go as the daughter of Eustace Hope, the — " 

I felt as if some one had given me a blow, 
a cry such as I might have uttered in sudden 
pain was forced from my lips. 

" Well, no matter," he said gloomily, yet 
with a certain tenderness, " I have had my 
share of suffering from these things, as well 
as you. I only meant to warn you that you 
will perhaps be pitied, perhaps insulted/' 

" If anyone dared — " 

" Quietly, my child, the fear of hurting you 
would not silence them. After all, Alice, I 
dare say we may pull on best by ourselves, 
but the choice lies in your own hands." 
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*' ril stay here, I never want to go beyond 
these walls." 

He laughed scornfully. *^ That remains to 
be proved ; well, then, I have just one thing 
more to say, and I'll trouble you with no more 
lectures. I don't know much about young 
ladies, and their pretty fancies and feelings, 
but I am too old to be initiated into the mys- 
teries of the drama. If you weary of your 
present life, as of course you will, remember* 
that you don't trouble me with complaints. 
I'm quite aware that you will consider your- 
self misapprehended and unappreciated ; you 
wiU have capabilities repressed, sorrcnvs un- 
sympathized with, and so forth. They won't 
interest me. If you can find a more congenial 
sphere, I shall be very glad, but I've done all 
I can do for you ; you have made your election, 
and, as I said before, you must accept the con- 
sequences." 

How savage he was ; was he angry, in- 
stead of gratified, at my decision ? 

" Of course, uncle, if you don't want me," — 

" Stuff ; you are not ill-tempered, I hope. 
Now, let us consider this business as settled. 
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and you can tell Mrs. Mountain that I think 
you too young to visit." 

" Mrs. Mountain ?" 

"Yes, our neighbour; she will probably 
call on you to-day.*' 

" What sort of a person is she ?" 

He laughed. 

" You can judge for yourself. Then you 
are ready to undertake housekeeping for me, 
are you ?" 

" I should like to try, only I fear I know 
so little about it." 

" Oh, you will soon learn, I make no doubt. 
Now, you will want some decent room for 
yourself," he went on ; " of course you can 
look on everything here as yours, but a place 
for yourself—" . 

I looked at the library. 

"Ah! that's my den, — the books are at 
your service, of course. You had better have 
the drawing-room put to rights," — and hie 
rose, passing straight through the boudoir 
into that dreary apartment. " Well, what do 
you think of it ?" 

VOL. I. F 
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" Oh, I could never sit here, it requires a 
hundred people to fill it." 

" It is not a very cheerful abode, certainly. 
I must get you a new piano. You had better 
send a line to your music-master, and consult 
him about it.** 

** I think it is hardly worth while, I play so 
badly. I gave up music for the last year I 
was at school, you know/' 

" Did you ? I don't recollect. Well, Vm 
glad of it. If there is one thing that I dis- 
like more than another, it is school-girls* per- 
formances on the piano." 

He turned back into the boudoir. 

" What a mass of infernal frippery," I 
heard him mutter. a8 a long strip of rose- 
coloured tapestry came away in his hand. 
" What fools women are !" he exclaimed dis- 
dainfully, tossing about some knick-knacks. 
** Well, does this please you ? You can have 
it re-modelled, after the original pattern, if 
you like." 

" No, it is much too fine. There is a little 
room up-stairs, two doors from my bedroom, 
that I should like much better." 
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" Yes, I know ; well, you can have it, and 
alter it to your own taste.'* 

A servant was in the saloon as we re- 
entered it. My uncle spoke to her, and I 
went through into the hall. He followed me 
in a few seconds, and we stood talking toge- 
ther at the open door. 

" I shall have ridden thirty miles before you 
see me again," he observed, as a groom led 
his horse, a powerful dark chestnut, up to the 
door. 

His hand was resting on my shoulder as he 
wished me good-bye, and after he had ridden 
a few paces down the avenue, he looked back 
and nodded to me with a kinder smile on his 
face than I had ever seen it wear.'} 
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CHAPTER IV. 

" There is no place in the world where yon can find 
solitude less than in the country. Questions g^ow there, 
and that unpleasant Christian commodity, neighbours.** 

Horace Walpole. 

Well, my fate was decided, my future life 
seemed mapped out within impassable re- 
strictions ; but had I not erected the barriers 
with mine own hand ? I had chosen for my- 
self ; I had no right to complain ; and yet I 
must confess to feeling very gloomy and dispi- 
rited after my uncle left the house. I had 
not cherished any very exalted ideas of home 
felicity. I knew that Hirst Hall was a dull 
out-of-the-way place, that my uncle was re- 
served and cynical, and that, with little taste 
for social amusements himself, he had little 
sympathy for the desire in others. But I had 
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listened to the girls at school, talking in eager 
anticipation about the pleasures they were 
to enjoy, I had heard balls, fi^tes, and concerts 
magnified as the summum bonum of human 
felicity ; and though I knew that such things 
could not satisfy the innermost cravings of my 
heart, I could not deny that they looked very 
pleasant. 

I had been carried away by the stream of 
talk ; I knew that my career must be very 
different from that of girls like Helen Falk- 
land and Lilian Graham, still I could not keep 
the truth constantly before me ; and when we 
parted, young, inexperienced, and hopeful, I 
bad allowed myself to fancy that our paths of 
life could not be so widely diverging after all. 
I was baffled, angry, and disappointed. I re- 
turned to the saloon, and flinging open all the 
doors, marched in a stately manner through 
the length of the whole suite of rooms, strong 
in magnificent scorn of the apartments, and 
all their belongings. I had not yet visited 
my uncle's library. Now I invaded that 
Blue Beard's chamber. It was furnished with 
ascetic simplicity. A massive table, covered 
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with a wild confusion of papers, a reading-desk, 
a smaller table beside it, bearing a shaded 
lamp, with a few chairs, completed the garni- 
ture of this forbidden sanctuary. The book- 
cases were large and amply fiUed, covering the 
walls entirely. 

At the sight of this promising spectacle I 
took heart. I had had but little access to 
books. Miss Shepherd's conceptions of the 
literature adapted to the understanding of 
young ladies being of the narrowest range. 
There were books on all subjects, and in all 
languages. I might have begun my studies 
immediately, but I was too unsettled to decide 
on any particulai* branch of literature as the 
subject of my researches ; besides, my present 
inquiries were of a more practical nature. I 
opened the last door of the suite, and saw — 
nothing. A long black tunnel, dark, dismal, 
and forlorn ; the shutters were closed ; but 
the most brilliant sunshine could hardly have 
made the place look cheerful. Ghosts might 
have held nightly festival in that deserted 
banqueting-room ; certainly, my uncle and I 
could never sit down to a tete-a-tete dinner 
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there. T sbut the door, and returned to the 
inhabited regions. Here I was speedily re- 
called to mundane realities by the matter-of- 
fact question — 

" Please, Miss, what will you have for 
dinner ?" 

" For dinner, Mary ?' 

" Jane, ma'am, if you please.' 

" Well, really, Jane, I don't care." 

Jane was the same person whom I had seen 
my uncle address that morning. She was 
bony and muscular, with an honest, hard- 
working look. 

" Master said I'd to come to you for orders. 
You're going to keep house for him, I guess, 
now that Mrs. Simpson's gone." At the 
mention of this name, Jane snuffed up the air 
as if in great displeasure. 

" Yes, I am ; but you must tell me what 
my uncle is accustomed to ; at least, until I 
get into Mrs. Simpson's way." 

"I don't think you'll be for getting into 
her way," Jane said, dogmatically. 

" Indeed, did she not suit ?" 

This unfortunate question unlocked the 
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floodgates of long pent-up indignation. Mrs. 
Simpson had been the bane and scourge of 
her fellow domestics. The outrages which 
they had endured under her oppressive dy- 
nasty formed the only subject on which her 
injured subordinate descanted with fluency. 
She was the most silent woman I ever saw. 
Sydney Smith says that it requires a surgical 
operation to get a joke into a Scotch under- 
standing ; it certainly would have required a 
surgical operation to get a word more than 
was absolutely necessary out of Jane. She 
had a dry, somewhat defiant manner. Ser. 
vants in the rough north country are much 
less disposed to yield a slavish obedience to 
the whims and tempers of their employer 
than the more suave menials of the south. 
But I prefer rudeness to servility ; between us 
of the industrious classes and our domestics, 
there are fewer grades in the social scale than 
we like to acknowledge at times, and I do not 
know that they do us an ill office in reminding 
us of that fact. By dint of close cross- 
questioning, I contrived to elicit some infor- 
mation respecting my uncle's habits. He 
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breakfasted at nine, and never returned home 
until the evening. Once a week, she informed 
me, he stayed at home all the forenoon ; over- 
seers of the miners brought their accounts ; and 
there was a cold luncheon for gentlemen who 
came on business. 

I wondered if I should be allowed to make 
my appearance on these occasions ; future 
experience taught me that I was to be rigidly 
excluded. 

" You'll not be north country born," Jane 
observed, as our colloquy concluded, hazarding 
for the first time an original remark. 

" No, I was born in Italy." 

" Where's Itly ?" 

*• Oh, far away, beyond the seas." 

" Then you've crossed the seas." 

" Yes ; how did you know this was not my 
native place ?" 

"You don't speak with a north country 
tongues, and you hav'n't our ways." » 

"Do you belong to this neighbour- 
hood ?" 

" I'm a Throckley woman. Do you know 
Throckley ?" 
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" Throckley by the sea ? Of course I do. 
Hived there when I was a child/' 

" You'll not be the same that lived in old 
Greenley's house, better nor five years back." 

" With my brother and governess ? — ^yes ; 
did you know me then ?" 

" Just think — I lived there then. I knew 
your brother, a little rackety mischief he was, 
and I heard tell of you sometimes ; you were 
the quietest." 

Throckley was a bond of union between 
Jane and myself, and an ingenious hint which 
I threw out, to the effect that I hoped my 
deficiencies as a housekeeper would not oblige 
my uncle to institute a second Mrs. Simpson, 
was an effectual spur to incite her in assisting 
my inexperience. My uncle's establishment 
was very small, but his habits were so quiet, 
that a large train of attendants would only 
have been a useless burden to him. Besides 
Jane and Mary, there was a laundress, but she 
only lived in the house two days in the week, 
and her husband, who was also an out- door 
servant. My relations with this gentleman 
were strictly friendly, being confined to an oc- 
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casional salutation, if I happened to go into 
the kitchen while he was cleaning the boots 
and knives. I was glad of it ; I could not 
have swayed the sceptre of a more extensive 
dominion : and I also preferred female sub- 
jects. Mine was a kingdom of Ama- 
zons. 

The first long morning was over. I was 
tired^ and had lain down on a couch in the 
room that I had chosen as my own sanctuary. 
Suddenly I heard the sound of carriage wheels 
approaching the house. I hastened to the 
window, just in time to see a train of gorge- 
ously attired ladies alight from a bright blue 
carriage. 

" Mrs. Mountain," I said to myself, and it 
was Mrs. Mountain, accompanied by Miss 
Mountain, Miss Matilda Mountain, and Miss 
Juliana Mountain, so the cards, four in num- 
ber, which Mary brought up a moment after- 
wards, announced. I need hardly inform the 
beloved reader that I forthwith fell into a 
state of high excitement. So agitated was I, 
that I quite forgot to point out to Mary the 
impropriety of leaving sooty impressions of a 
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finger and thumb on the edge of these re- 
splendent squares of pasteboard. 

" Are all these ladies down stairs ?" I asked 
in trepidation. 

" Every one of them ; and the young ladies 
has their new summer bonnets on, the ones that 
they got for the races, and Mrs. Mountain — " 

" Well, never mind. Are they in the saloon?" 

" Yes. Just stop a bit, and I'll give your 
hair a bit smooth.'' 

" There, that will do, thank you," and I 
made my escape from Mary's ministrations. 

I heard a great deal of talking and laughing 
as I went down stairs. It increased till my 
fingers were on the handle of the door, then 
followed a sudden and dead silence, preceded 
by a sounding " Hush ! I hear her." 

This was encouraging, but in I went. 

A stout little elderly lady, broad and beam- 
ing with smiles, rose on my entrance, and after 
greeting me cordially, began to talk with great 
volubility, 

" We half expected we might be so fortu- 
nate as to find your uncle at home; how- 
ever, as he is not here, we must just do our 
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best, and introduce ourselves. We are neigh- 
bours, you know, so I hope we will bie good 
friends. This is my daughter Florentia, and 
here's Matilda, and this wild little girl is Ju- 
liana — she's a sad romp, and I hope she'll take 
a lesson from you. You must teach her London 
manners ; she would never go to school her- 
self to be learnt good breeding." 

" Taught, mamma," Matilda murmured in 
a peevish tone. 

" Well, taught or learnt, Matty," mamma 
laughed good humouredly, " we wer'n't that 
particular to a shade when I was young. Your 
poor father — '* 

I think it was a look from Florentia that 
checked the flow of her mbther's retrospective 
eloquence. Mrs. Mountain was a very splen- 
did lady. She wore a rich purple satin dress, 
a shawl of ruby velvet, and a white silk bon- 
net, with green feathers ; circling her face, 
bloomed a profusion of gay flowers. Add to 
this a quantity of fine lace, tastefully disposed 
about her, a gaily set brooch, embracing a 
miniature, a faithful portrait of the late Mr. 
Mountain, I presumed, and innumerable chains 
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and bracelets with glittenng pendants. I 
must not omit honourable mention of the 
great gold watch which gleamed at her belt — 
and now Mrs. Mountain's portrait in walking 
costume is complete. 

It was a very beautiful as well as a very 
expensive costume, only, it somehow left the 
impression of looking unseasonable for this 
time of the year. Indeed the appearance of the 
whole family had the same effect. I do not 
know why, for the young ladies wore light 
muslin dresses, with gauzy scarfs. The tex- 
ture of their attire was cool enough, but the 
dazzling mass of colour about them was quite 
tropical. Their bonnets, I may observe, must 
have been the very gayest that shone on the 
grand stand. 

Florentia (Miss Mountain) was a woman of, 
I should think, about twenty-eight years of 
age. She had a handsome though rather 
masculine cast of features, with a very set look. 
I could not decide whether the mould had 
been hardened by years, or by decision of 
character. She was dark ; her complexion was 
rather coarse j the changing hues on the cheek 
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were wanting. Her manners had considerable 
aplomb ; she seemed to have been a good deal 
in society, and always, I fancied, at the head 
of her set. Matilda, the second daughter, was 
less prepossessing. She was low in stature, 
and stiffly built. Her face was broad and 
florid ; she had light hair and eyebrows, and 
light blue eyes. In our genteel school ver- 
nacular, we were accustomed, unjustly enough, 
often, to call girls of her particular physical 
development vulgar. I pronounced Matilda 
thoroughly vulgar. Perfect good humour 
might have redeemed her, but she looked both 
stupid and ill-natured. Juliana was the 
beauty. She was a fine-looking girl, with a 
beautiful red and white skin, bright dark eyes, 
with rather strongly marked eyebrows, and 
glossy black hair. She was a very lively 
young lady, and when her mamma bewailed 
her obstinacy in refusing the advantage of a 
polite education » she tossed her head, and 
giggled with great vivacity. 

The polite reader does not imagine for a mo- 
ment that I have been leisurely examining my 
guests in easy silence all this time. No, I have 
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said a great many very civil things, hardly wor- 
thy of record here, expressive of grateful recog-^ 
nition of their visit, and regret at my uncle's 
absence. 

" And how do you like Hirst Hall ?'' the 
old lady asked. 

" I can hardly judge yet. I only came last 
night/' 

" So you did — and, indeed, I wasn't for 
coming to-day, thinking you would very likely 
be busy, or knocked up with the journey ; 
but Flory said no, she was sure Mr. Hope 
would think it rude if we didn't come, and 
you know he's the last person in the world 
we would put a sUght upon/' 

" It was very thoughtful," I responded* and 
Miss Juliana giggled, I could not guess why. 

"Now, none of your nonsense, Juliana," 
mamma remonstrated ; then turning to me« 
" Hirst Hall will be quite changed now ; it 
just wanted a little young life." 

" I don't think 1 shall effect much diffe- 



rence." 



"Oh, but you will. There's nothing to 
prevent us in the country from getting up a 
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little charming society among ourselves. We 
just want a little spirit. You must make your 
uncle visit with you — drag him out — take no 
denial." 

This of my uncle. I should as soon have 
thought of laying hold of the lion in his den. 
I could not help laughing, as I repUed — 

" I'm afraid my endeavours would be of little 
avail. Uncle Rupert is such a confirmed old 
bachelor ; he is quite immovable." 

Why did Juliana burst into a louder giggle 
than before? Why did mamma frown un- 
easily, and Florentia redden under her dark 
skin P And why did that most objectionable 
Matilda give me such a suspicious, inquisitive 
look out of her sharp eyes, and say, so spite- 
fully, "of course you like to think him a 
bachelor ?" 

Horentia's significant gesture warned her 
sister to be silent. Florentia seemed the 
moving spirit of the family. 

** Not ti all, my dear,*' Mrs. Mountain ad- 
dressed me, recovering herself ; " your uncle 
is young, compared to many men that you'll 
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see married every day." Flory here turns up 
her nose at the young men. 

I saw at once that Flory was destined to be 
ray uncle's bride. 

'' Indeed, Miss Hope/' Mrs. Mountain con- 
tinued, ''I never did see such daughters as 
mine — they refuse here, and they refuse there 
— I tell them they'll end in never being mar- 
ried at all." 

Miss Juliana must have been four years my 
senior ; yet at this moment I felt older than 
any of these girls. 

" I am sure," I said demiurely, " it will be 
the young ladies' own fault." 

"And I am sure," Juliana broke in, "I 
don't want to be married for an age yet. I 
don't see any fun in having to stay at home 
and take care of the house and the children. 
I mean to enjoy myself, and if I marry when 
Fm forty, that's the very soonest." 

" Oh, you !" her mother said, " you're far 
too young to think of such a thing. Miss 
Hope and you will be just of an age." 

" How old are you ?" Matilda asked, bluntly. 
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I liked to be thought old in those days, and 
I answered, " Seventeen." 

" Seventeen ?" she repeated with a thought- 
ful nod ; " indeed — you're a little younger than 
any of us." 

" Are you coming out this winter ?" Juliana 
asked. " Have you ever been at a ball?" 

" No — are there many balls in Whorlton ?" 

" Lots ! Oh, Whorlton's the jolUest place 
in the world. I only wish we lived there. 
There's such a nice set of officers just now. 
I know them every one." 

'' I'm sure, Juliana, they are not much of an 
acquisition," Matilda observed. 

"Oh, you say so," her sister retorted, 
" because they never ask you to dance." 

" Miss Hope, I'll introduce you to them all, 
except Captain Jones. I must keep him for 
myself. Oh, he is such a darling, you can't 
think." 

" Juliana !" 
Well, mamma," replied the young lady. 
We shall hope to have the pleasure of 
your company. Miss Hope, at our Whorlton 
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gaieties this winter/' Miss Mountain here re- 
marked. 

She spoke so well and softly, with perfect 
accent and intonation, in striking contrast to 
the loud, free tones of her mother and sisters. 

" Oh, of course," these worthy women 
chimed in. 

" Thank you,*' I answered ; " you are very 
kind ; but Uncle Rupert thinks me too young 
to go out yet/' 

" Does he, indeed ? Well, I'm sure he's 
very particular," Mrs. Mountain said. 

" I am sure he has decided rightly," Floren- 
tia said, gently. '^ I was introduced so young 
myself, pleasure palls upon me now. I think 
you and I would suit each other very well," 
she continued, looking steadily at me as she 
rose, at the same time giving the signal for the 
others to follow — " you must let me come 
again, and alone." 

I had not learnt in those days to be very 
sceptical about friendly protestations; still I 
felt pretty well assured that it was not on my 
account that Miss Mountain invited herself to 
Hirst HaU. 
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"And you must come to us too," Mrs. 
Mountain shouted from her carriage (I ob- 
served that she had christened that vehicle 
" the car'ge"). " Suppose you come to-morrow, 
and spend a long day with us." 

I did not know whether even this mild form 
of going into the world might not be included 
in my omelets prohibition. I hesitated. 

** It is unreasonable to make such a request 
so early, is it not, dear ?" Florentia said kindly. 
" Your uncle would not like to lose you for a 
whole day, quite yet. But tell him that we 
want you, and remind him," she pursued, 
lowering her tone (we were standing alone 
in the hall now), ** how long, how very long 
it is, since we have seen him at Seaforth." 

Softly as she spoke, her mother caught her 
words. 

" Oh, yes, coax him out with you ; and come 
any day that suits you. If the rest of us are 
out, Flory is sure to be at home. She has turned 
as great a stay-at-home as Mr. Hope himself." 

" Good-bye, good-bye," they all repeated ; 
and Juliana's laugh rang shrilly in the air as 
the carriage rolled briskly away. 
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I liked Florentia best ; she was better bred 
than any of the others. She had seen much 
more of the world than her sisters. She had 
spent a year or two on the continent, also some 
years in London. The younger sisters, I believe, 
had never been twenty miles beyond Whorlton. 
Was she really going to be married to my 
uncle ? I did not much fancy her for an aunt. 
I thought that after a little while she would 
neglect, and then assume over me. I thought 
of little else but this possible wedding during 
the whole afternoon, and a good deal of the 
influence it might have on my own life. Bous- 
ing myself from these speculations, I found 
that the hour of my uncle's return home 
was approaching. I was not quite sure 
whether I ought to dress for dinner. If I 
adorned myself in gay raiment, I diould 
probably be rewarded with a sneer at my 
vanity. If I performed no toilette, my uncle 
might resent my dishabille as a failure in 
respect* I preferred falling into the lighter 
error, so I came downstairs, arrayed in the 
youthful simplicity of white muslin. 

I never saw a finer gentleman than my 
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uncle Rupert, when he put forth his powers 
of pleasing. There was a singular charm in his 
conversation, at once so frank and easy, and 
so lofty in tone. In the earlier part of his life, 
he had consorted much with men of high intd^ 
lectual sittainments, he had travelled far, and in 
his retirement he had read largely, and with 
catholic grasp of subjects. To-night, he was 
so winning, so courteous ; he listened so defe- 
rentially to my meek observations; he took 
such pains to draw out my sentiments, that I 
could not marvel at Miss Mountain's predilec- 
tions. At this thought, my mind reverted to 
the morning's visit. 

*' Mrs. Mountain and her daughters were 
here to-day." 

" Indeed ! — and how do you like our neigh- 
bours ?" 

" Oh, very well. Mrs. Mountain was very 
kind." 

" Was Miss Mountain with them ?" 

I cannot say now whether my uncle looked 
peculiarly at me when he said these words, or 
whether it was only my fancy. I was not yet 
seventeen, and I was bashful, as befitted my 
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years. I felt the tale-telling blood mount to my 
temples, and suffuse neck and cheek with a 
crimson glow. Of course I was savage with 
myself, but that was of very little use 
now. 

I had nearly recovered my normal tempera* 
ture before I answered his question in the 
affirmative. He took up his book and flung 
himself impatiently back in his chair. I had 
lost caste in his eyes. He had a low opinion 
of women in general : I discovered that as I 
began to know him better. 

Men who have led dissolute lives fre- 
quently speak and think lightly of female 
excellence. Their judgment is valueless, 
and the evil they see lies in their own 
distorted moral vision. They adopt their te- 
nets as a part of the lax moral code by which 
they rule their lives, rather than as the result 
of their own insight and experience. 

But my uncle's conviction was wrung out 
of the bitterness of his own trampled heart. 
It was sincere, harsh, and stern in its truth. 
I do not know whether he would have sub- 
scribed assent to the slanderous line in which 
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the little nightingale of Twickenham records 
his sentiments respecting our sex. But I am 
sure that he regarded the most of us as in- 
triguers and flatterers; and I knew that at 
this moment he fully believed either that I 
was in league with the Mountains^ or that I 
had organized counter-machinations on my 
own behoof. I hardly knew whether he would 
speak to me at all, when I asked him if he 
wished me to return their visit. But men of 
fifty do not confide their love affairs to girls 
of seventeen, particularly when these girls are 
their own nieces. He answered that I might 
' do as I thought best. 

'^ Mrs. Mountain desired me to say that she 
hopes you will accompany me/' 

" I am a privileged visitor at Mrs. Moun- 
tain's. I am her business manager, and I go 
as it suits my own convenience; you had 
better not wait for me.'* 

" How far is it from here ?*' 

" To Seaforth ? I don't exactly know ; much 
too far, however, for you to walk. That's one 
thing I must see after : you must have a car- 
riage." 
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I felt inexpressibly vexed and embarrassed 
when my uncle said this. I did not want him 
to be at the expense of a carriage for me. I never 
used to think about money when I was a child. 
Indeed it would have been strange otherwise, 
so sedulously did Miss Lambert guard her 
youthful charges from the contamination of 
the defiling dross. At school I may have had 
a misty idea that my uncle was the moving 
power in all my changing circumstances, but 
in truth I had thought very little at all about 
it. 

Now it was different. I was installed in his 
house, as a member of his family, and as his 
dependent. It was not that that humiliated 
me— for he never made me feel our relative posi- 
tions. It is a very difficult thing to give grace- 
fully. Some people give as if they were ashamed 
of what they are doing. They are as awkward 
as if, instead of conferring a favour, they were 
receiving a humiliating obligation. The fault 
lies in their own shyness — they should be held 
excusable. Some people give with a show of 
intense enjoyment in their own well-doing. 
We hear a good deal of the luxury of doing 
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good; and doubtless it is a very rare and 
satisfactory banquet. But the delicacy should 
be enjoyed in the sanctity of the inner cham- 
ber, not discussed al fresco^ after the fashion 
of the old Saxon princes. We, the humble 
pensioners of the great man, can hardly be so 
exhilarated in our lowly position as his high- 
ness our benefactor. Either we are oppressed 
with our own ingratitude, in not being able to 
sympathise with his delight, or we are irritated 
at the clamorous enjoyment which grates so 
harshly on our own bitter mood. 

My uncle gave like a prince — I should 
rather say like a god. Grandly and unosten^ 
tatkmsly, as if giving were a daily duty, which 
he performed without so much as thinking 
whether it was meritorious or not, but coldly 
and mechanically, as if he were an automaton 
dispensing largesses. And there my pride took 
fire. If he had loved me, I should have been 
glad to be obliged to him ; but I felt persuded 
that he cared no more for me than if I had 
been an undistinguished member of one of the 
charitable institutions to which he subscribed. 

** I should be very sorry if you thought of 
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keeping a carriage on my account/* I an- 
swered. 

" You*ll find you require it," he answered 
carelessly. " I ride so much I never need one ; 
but you can't gallop about the country alone 
— besides, you could not make calls and go 
into town on horseback." 

" I could walk — I shan't want to go often 
— I could hire a conveyance." 

" You would find that very inconvenient." 

"I don't think I should — I can't have a 
carriage." 

"Indeed! and what may your objections 
be?" 

" Because," I made answer, with increasing 
embarrassment, "it is not right that you 
should incur unnecessary expense on my ac- 
count." 

My uncle stared at me in unmitigated asto- 
nishment. 

" Perhaps," he replied dryly, " you will allow 
me to regulate my expenditure according to 
my own taste. This is quite a new move." 

There was a sneer in his voice as he em- 
phasized the word "new." I fancied I could 
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read a sarcastic allusion to years of unrequited 
obligations, received without any delicate em- 
barrassment, ignored now. It made me angry 
— still the annoyance had one good effect — it 
gave me courage. I went on boldly, but with 
a palpitating heart. 

" It is not a new thing for me to receive 
benefits from you, I know; though perhaps 
it may be a new thing for me to attempt to 
limit them. If you imagine that I am speak- 
ing out of a freak of foolish pride, you are 
mistaken ; if you imagine that I am forgetting 
all the obligations that you have heaped upon 
me, you are mistaken again. The debt- of 
years cannot be cancelled in a moment. It 
would ill become me to affect high-mindedness 
now, when I know that neither my brother 
nor myseir can ever hope to repay even the 
expenses that you have incurred for us, setting 
aside more important services. But super- 
fluous favours pain me. I am not your daugh- 
ter ; and what would be dear and precious, if 
given with a father's love, is superfluous when 
it comes from an indifferent patron." 

I do not think that I had ever made sucti 
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a long speech in my life — I felt no lack of 
words — I could have said a great deal more, 
but I thought I had rendered my meaning 
sufficiently explicit. 

" You misunderstand me entirely/* my uncle 
answered in a calm voice, that contrasted 
strongly with my excitement. "A father's 
love ! Well, were I capable of such a tender 
emotion, I suppose there is no one that I 
could feel it for more readily than for yourself. 
What am I to do ? I am ready to adopt you 
legally as my daughter. You can't be inde- 
pendent, however much you may wish it — 
your income from your mother is but small, 
and you can't touch it till you are twenty-one/' 

" And if I could, Harry's debt to you is 
mine also — it*s not that." 

" What is it, then ? Your presence here is 
worth much more to me than money. You 
can do a thousand things for me." 

" A thousand ! I can keep house tolerably for 
you perhaps, after you have undergone a proba- 
tion of discomfort through my blunders ; that's 
all I can do that I know of ; I am sure I shall 
be glad if you can tell me of anything else." 
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" You are of use to me simply by being my 
companion. I spend long evenings with no 
society but that of my own thoughts. I can't 
read more than a few pages by candle-light; you 
can read aloud, and write for me, if you like." 

" I should like it very much." 

" And always be frank and plain-spoken as 
you were just now. I like it best. Well, 
that matter is at an end. If yoxi had been a 
boy, Alice,*' he went on regretfully, after a 
short pause, " I think I might have looked to 
you to redeem the disgrace on our name." 

I always thought that my iincle's sensitive- 
ness exaggerated that disgrace. I thought of 
Harry, when he spoke of boys. I should 
have been glad could I have suggested him 
as the saviour of the family, but I dared 
not hope that my brother would ever lift the 
fallen name to a towering pinnacle of glory. 
However, I had something to say about him. 
Harry had charged me with a commission ; 
now was the time to execute it. 

" I saw Harry the day before I left London," 
I said ; " he wants to go into the army ; but 
he fears that you may object." 
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" He knows that I object," my uncle an- 
swered sternly; "you should neither have 
humoured his fancy, nor held ft of sufficient 
importance to be mentioned to me. Perhaps 
your wishes tally with his." 

"No, they don't, and I told him — well, it 
does not matter now what I told him ; I ad- 
vised him to think no more about it." 

" The army would be the very ruin of him. 
What is his motive for wishing to enter the 
service ? Not to distinguish himself — only to 
waste his life in idleness and dissipation ; you 
must see that yourself." 

•*I think he would be an easy prey to 
temptation anywhere, just now ; he will ac- 
quire firmness, as he gets older." 

" I've made up my mind about him. He may 
travel for a year or two with the son of a 
friend of mine, who goes abroad with his tutor. 
After that, he can either go to college, or settle 
here. There is occupation enough both for 
him and for your cousin • Warren. Did you 

ever see Warren ?" 
« No." 

" He is on the continent just now, studying 
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foreign languages ; he will be abroad for some 
time longer." 

" Warren is very well-behaved, I suppose, 
much steadier than Harry ?'* 

"Yes, he is very well-behaved; you have 
hit off his character exactly. He is very steady 
and respectable, and as selfish and heartless a 
rascal withal as you could well see ; he will 
be an admirable foil to your brother." 

"I do wonder why you trouble yourself 
with such an unpromising set as we are," I 
could not help remarking. 

" Don't class yourself with him, you are of 
a different nature altogether. I wish Harry 
had settled at once, so that you might have 
had a companion ; it would have been a boon 
to you in your dull life." 

" I shan't be dull." 

" Lady Mortimer has girls, who must be 
nearly about your own age. At one time, I 
hoped she might have remembered that her 
favourite brother had left a daughter." 

" What sort of a person is Lady Mortimer ?" 

" A very fashionable person, indeed ; a re- 
fined edition of Mrs. Mountain, in fact." 

VOL. I. H 
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*^ I don't suppose she is even aware of my 
existence." 

" She would remember it if she was re- 
minded of it, I dare say. She would over- 
whelm you with kindness if you presented 
yourself before her, and be your very good 
friend till you made any claim upon her ; or 
till she fancied you stood in her way. She 
might tire of you, indeed, without any such 
solid motive. It is well that you should be pre- 
pared, she may be your only relation some 
day, that is, the only one fitted to act as your 
guardian. I shall take care that you never 
need to sue for a favour at her hands." 

I could not thank him, I do not think he 
would have heard me, in the gloomy reverie 
into which he was fast sinking. I did not know 
whether to be saddened or satisfied at the 
result of this conversation. I took up my 
candle, and wished him good night. 
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CHAPTER V. 

" The courtly dance was goldenly done.'* 

Hood. 

" No heart was there to heed the hour's duration, 

All times and tides were lost In one long term 

Of stagnant desolation." 

Ibid. 

I DO not intend to write a detailed account of 
each day's monotonous proceedings. Mono- 
tonous my life certainly was, and were I ever 
so egotistical, I should find it difficult to ring 
many changes on the well-played note of self. 
Days passed into weeks, weeks became 
months. Let me pause on one of these 
dark December mornings, my seventeenth 
birthday, we will say, by way of giving a 
colouring of interest to the date, and try to re- 
member how I was acting and feeling — trace, 
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if I can, the changes that time was working 
upon me. I think I was happy, though it is 
diflScult, after the lapse of years, to tell what 
were our exact feelings at any particular epoch 
of life. Wiser now, I trust, knowing through 
experience what real sorrow is, and seeing 
that to many the cup of bitterness is held 
brimming to their lips through a life-long 
martyrdom, I am sure I ought to have been 
happy, and I think I was. I read more during 
this time than I have done ever since. Reading 
had grown to a passion with me. It took 
possession of me with such a strange power 
that I should be afraid to give full expression 
to its absorbing influence. I should be ac- 
cused of fanciful enthusiasm, or of pedantry. I 
hardly think that I really enjoyed my books ; 
their multitude and variety oppressed me. I 
spent days vainly attempting to make a r^ular 
plan for my reading hours ; no given space of 
time was elastic enough to comprehend half of 
the studies I wished to pursue. 

At a moderate reckoning, I calculate that the 
number of drawings I executed at this period 
must have been amply sufficient to hang round 
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the interior of St. Paul's. We have heard of 
dumb poets, " mute, inglorious Miltons " — I 
have sometimes thought that I was a dumb 
artist. If I could transfer my brain-pictures to 
canvas, I could organize an exhibition on my 
own account every year. But I never produced 
an original composition. The works of art which 
I accomplished, were principally heads in black 
and white chalk, and in coloured crayons. Of 
course the ladies were intensely classical, the 
gentlemen either mail-clad cavaliers, or reve- 
rend patriarchs. There were no children 
among them. I utterly ignored and eschewed 
the chubby babies, with their stupid round 
eyes and dumpy paws, gifted with a lobster- 
like tenacity for seizing and holding. 

At first, I went out very little, rarely beyond 
our own boundaries. It was the height of sum- 
mer, and the black cinder-strewn roads burnt 
under my feet. There was no shade ; the paths 
lay parallel with flat fields ; and looking across 
the unbroken horizon, there was not a tree 
visible, except within the enclosures of the 
thinly scattered country houses. I hated the 
colliery villages, the rows of small cottages^ 
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with their red tiled roofs, the front glaring 
black and white in the sun, dazzling in the 
universal blaze of light. 

Especially did I hate the village of Hirst. I 
had read many charming works of the class 
called ^* religious fictions " when I was at school. 
The scene of these life-like romances invariably 
lay in a fine old mansion embowered in trees, the 
inhabitants of this terrestrial paradise being a 
company of much more angeUc beings than I 
ever had the good fortune to meet in any man- 
sion, old or new. These personages, of course, 
occupied the foreground of the picture, but 
towering conspicuously in the background, 
moved a body of model villagers, fitting de- 
nizens of Arcadia. They were loyal to church 
and king, devoted to the good squire, his 
bountiful wife, and his cherub children ; the 
lovely eldest daughter, often in a decline, if I 
remember rightly, being the idol enthroned in 
the hearts of these simple people. There was 
always a venerable patriarch (what heinous 
crime could that immaculate sage have com- 
mitted in his hot youth, that he was invariably 
doomed to protracted agony from severe rheu- 
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matism ?), a patriarchess to match, also a victim 
to rheumatic twinges, but all these elderly 
couples, I rejoice to say, bearing their tortures 
with the patience and constancy of martyrs, 
and never weary of deducing moral lessons 
therefrom. I need not depict the rosy school 
children, curtseying and smiling to their re- 
vered benefactors, nor those very old friends 
of all novel readers, the village genius, and the 
village beauty ; long may the beauty charm us 
with her rustic grace, and the soul of the 
genius swell with poetic fire. I wish that the 
ingenious authoresses of these delightful works 
could have laid aside their rose-coloured spec- 
tacles for a few minutes, and that I could have 
invited them to walk with me, like the rich 
man in Southey's little poem, down the rub- 
bish-encumbered road, between the rows of 
cottages. It might also have done the squire, 
and the squire's family good, "humiliation 
sometimes being good for people in their 
station," to accompany us. I think they 
would have got but scant measure of smiling 
bows and curtseys. When I walked down the 
village, the doors were immediately blocked up 
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with rows of gazers. Coarse women, with 
children in their arms, grim men, with long 
pipes in their mouths, stared stupidly at me, 
making audible comment on my personal ap- 
pearance. Half-grown girls trooped about me 
and looked up in my face, as if I were some 
outlandish being promenading their territory 
for their special entertainment. Tall lads 
addressed observations to me in a dialect at 
first perfectly unintelligible ; but as my ear 
became accustomed to their speech^ I learned 
to construe these flattering remarks into pro- 
testations of undying attachment, and into 
sufficiently explicit matrimonial proposals. I 
generally had a body-guard of small children 
behind me, for half-a-mile after I had passed the 
last of their habitations. If, by way of making 
myself particularly agreeable, I addressed 
some patronizing remark to these independent 
juveniles, a question about their name, age, or 
the like, they curtly replied, " What's that to 
ye ?" and left me speech- stricken and abashed. 
I dare say no rudeness was intended, but it 
was something new and strange, and therefore 
objectionable* Their manner changed when I 
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became known. I stopped to speak to a 
woman one day ; she had a crippled child in 
her arms, and I asked some question, rela- 
tive to its health. She surveyed me from head 
to foot, and waiving my question altoge- 
ther, demanded where I came from ? 

** I am Miss Hope, from Hirst Hall," I re- 
pUed with immense dignity, and a grant of 
naturalization was accorded to me forthwith. 

As the weather grew cooler, I walked and 
rode a good deal. My uncle and I discussed 
the carriage question amicably, in open coun- 
cil, and the chariot was merged into a pony ; 
mounted on which gallant animal, I returned 
the Mountains' visits. t 

My uncle was sometimes my companion in 
my equestrian excursions. What glorious rides 
those were in the long summer evenings ! Far, 
far away, out of sight of the blackened hedges 
and blazing furnaces ; long stretching gallops 
down the country roads, the air perfumed 
with the scent of the wild roses and woodbine 
that blossomed luxuriantly on the hedges. 
Nothing to break the stillness but the tramp 
of our horses' feet, till we reached a cluster of 
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cottages or a farm-steading; and then we 
were bailed with a shout of applause from a 
troop of white-haired, sunburnt rustics, which 
only sent our horses faster down the winding 
lanes. Then home again, in the gathering 
darkness ; so holy in its intense stillness, that 
even ray despised colliery cottages looked ro- 
mantic, gleaming out white and shining in 
the moonbeams, the red light in each window 
burning like an eye of fire. 

At nights I read regularly to my uncle. 
I read Dante for the first time then, with 
exceeding mental tribulation, till, taking 
compassion on my stupidity, he provided 
me with a copy simplified by notes. I 
date my acquaintance with Goethe from 
these days. I could not appreciate the 
great realistic master then, my imagination 
was too crude and visionary. I liked 
" Werther," but then I could not declaim 
the raptures and sorrows of that love-stricken 
enthusiast to a cynical elderly gentleman. 
Faust stood out as a grand exception, but then 
Faust is not the poem of place, age, or time ; 
it is the interpretation of the dumb, longing 
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language of the great human heart. I re- 
member that Hazlitt, in one of his admirable 
critical essays (he is speaking of Hamlet), says 
that " the reality of Hamlet is in the reader's 
mind — it is we who are Hamlet." I think 
the same may be said of Faust. It is we who 
are Faust. There is no agonized gaze of the 
yearning spiritual eye, vainly striving to pierce 
through the blinding mists of earthly prejudice 
and folly, that we may not follow ; there is no 
temptation therein recorded which has not as- 
sailed and sometimes conquered us ; there is no 
imploring cry of a truth-seeking soul in bondage 
that does not find an echo in our own perplexed 
and despairing hearts. Au reste, I preferred 
the most frantic rhapsodies of the Sturm und 
Drang school to the classic purity of Tasso and 
Iphigenia, and the dreamy vagueness of De la 
Motte Fouqu^'s half spiritual stories was more 
to my taste than the living reality of Meister's 
Lehrjahre. 

My acquaintance with the Mountain family 
did not improve very rapidly. They were an 
odd set of people. They were as dissimilar to 
each other in character as possible; they 
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wrangled perpetually, and I understand that 
many establishments composed solely of ladies 
do the same; and yet their strivings, their 
hopes, their ambitions tended invariably to one 
end — they were indissolubly bound by the 
firmest of all ties, self-interest. The object 
which they had most at heart was Florentia's 
marriage to my uncle. I believe, after a little 
while, they came to the conclusion that they 
had committed an error in making me a con- 
fidant of the plot ; and that they would gladly 
have efiaced the subject from nay memory. 
But an iron gag could not have restrained 
Mrs. Mountain from gossiping to me about 
her views respecting her daughter's settlement, 
nor from winking and nodding alternately at 
me and at her Flory when Mr. Hope's name 
was mentioned. Juliana's arch vivacity 
proved equally uncontrollable, while Matilda 
looked viciously at me, and never wearied of 
supposing that, of course, I would not like to 
resign the head of the table at Hirst Hall. 

Florentia came to see me, as she had pro- 
mised. She was very talkative and outspoken. 
Miss Mountain had misanthropic views re- 
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specting the lords of the creation, and she 
gave me a good deal of curious information, 
interspersed with solemn warnings, about 
the deceitful wiles of these human crocodiles ; 
all of which, I daresay, was extremely useful 
and edifying to my untaught mind. Mentally, 
she was far in advance of her family ; she re- 
garded them with a sort of cool contempt, and 
confided her sentiments respecting them to 
me without the sUghtest reluctance. 

" What can I do among all that mob of 
people that we collect about us ?" she said to 
me, on the occasion of one of her visits ; 
"they're not of my sort. Mamma and my 
sisters can no more understand what I require, 
than if I spoke to them in a dead language. 
I've been accustomed to the society of gentle- 
men ; I never see a gentleman cross our doors ; 
did you ever meet one here ?" 

*' No ; but then I've met no one, and I 
know no gentlemen either here or elsewhere." 

" Such as we have would suit you as little 
as they suit me. You are the only lady in the 
neighbourhood. I'm better than 'Tilda and 
Julia, but I'm vulgar in comparison to you." 
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" Oh, no," I objected politely. 

** It's quite true, I can assure you, and your 
uncle is a gentleman in spite of his queer, un- 
sociable ways. He would be a different man 
if he had a wife." 

" Do you think so ?" 

" Yes, I do ; and don't answer me in that 
demure, unsuspecting way," she said, with a 
laugh. ''Mamma thinks you an innocent 
baby, only fit to be playing with dolls. I 
know better. You know as well as I do my- 
self, that I mean to be Mrs. Rupert Hope." 

'' Miss Mountain 1" I exclaimed, in all the 
shocked propriety of seventeen ; " but why do 
you want to be married to my uncle ?" 

" Good gracious, child, are you a fool ?" 
she exclaimed impatiently. "Why do all 
women want to be married ?" 

"All women don't. I don't. I suppose 
the reason must be that they are in love ; are 
you in love with my uncle ?" 

" Nonsense !" she said sharply. " In love ? 
No, I did not find that answer so well as to 
make me anxious to repeat the experiment ;" 
and she laughed bitterly. '' But there is no 
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use in reviving old stories ; fortunately no one 
but myself knows anything about that. I 
want an establishment." 

'^ But there are other establishments than 
Hirst Hall," I suggested. 

" Not for me. I could be married to-mor- 
row if I chose. But I don't intend to be our 
pink-faced curate's lady, and I can't tolerate 
those noisy, broad-shouldered farmers' sons, and 
Whorlton stockbrokers, that Juliana laughs 
and flirts with. If I were ten years older, I 
might put up with one of the elderly men ; 
but not at five and twenty. Fm twenty-five — '* 

She looked as if she expected an answer, 
and I said, 

" Ah ! twenty-five — yes." 

" Perhaps you thought I was older ; now 
tell me the truth." 

" I think I might have guessed your age to 
within a year or two," I answered evasively. 

" Alice," she said ; she always called me 
Alice, and wanted me to call her Flora, but I 
could not ; " I want you to help me." 

" I help you ?" 

*' Yes ; of course it is quite natural that, for 
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the sake of your own interests, you should 
wish your uncle to remain single." 

*' If you please, Miss Mountain/' 1 said, in 
^eat .vexation, " don't speak in that way, it is 
beyond measure annoying." 

'' It won't annoy you very much, I suppose, 
to find yourself one of the richest heiresses in 
the county. But, speaking seriously, it would 
really be for your own advantage if I married 
your uncle. We would go to London. I 
would bring you out, and you would have 
much better chances than you can ever hope 
to have here. I suppose you don't need me 
to tell you that you are pretty ; beauty and 
riches don't often fail of success. I never saw 
Mr. Hope take such a fancy to any one as he 
has taken to you, and I would be the last 
person in the world to stand in the way of 
your fortune." 

This was maddening. 

"Miss Mountain," I said resolutely, "I 
don't like this sort of conversation ; it is like 
an evil conspiracy. I would be very glad to 
see you my uncle's wife (Alice Hope, how 
could you tell such a lie ?) but he can manage 
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his affairs in his owu way, so please don't say 
anything more about it/' 

Her face darkened as she looked at me. 

" Well, just as you like. Of course, any- 
thing I may have said in confidence goes no 
further." As she spoke, I could mark the 
fierce restraint that she put upon her rising rage. 

*' No, of course not. Why did you ever 
leave London, since you seem to like it so 
much?" I asked. 

" I did not leave it of my own will, I can 
tell you. My uncle died, and his wife and I 
never agreed; she was jealous of me. I 
would not be here if I could help it, I promise 
you. And now good-bye ; since you've turned 
against me, I suppose this must be my last 
visit here, and the sooner I go the better." 

" I've not turned against you ; do stay to 
dinner." 

The words had hardly passed my lips be- 
fore I repented of my hospitality. I had no 
right to invite guests to my uncle's house. I 
hoped she would refuse, but she did not, and 
after all, 1 was curious to see her and my uncle 
together. 

VOL. I. I 
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There was very little to gratify my curiosity. 
I do not remember that a single word worthy 
of note passed between them. My uncle was 
quiet and gentlemanly, as usual ; if anything, 
his manner rather inclined to be repelling 
than attractive. Perhaps that might be only 
a return to his normal mood. He had been 
so much kinder to me lately, I daresay I had 
forgotten how distant he used to be at first. 

When my visitor was gone, he said to me — 

" Is Miss Florentia your favourite among 
these young ladies ?" 

"Yes, I think she is. She is the most 
agreeable." 

" There is a considerable disparity in years 
between you — too great, I should think, to 
admit of a very close friendship." 

" Oh, we are not friends exactly — not 
what I call friends.'^ 

" Did you ask her to stay to-day ?" was the 
next appalling question. 

" I beg your pardon, indeed," was all that 
I could stammer out. 

"Oh! there's no need for apology," he 
said, kindly; "I should be very glad to 
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see you with a friend, — only I question 
whether a lady of Miss Mountain's years and 
experience is not rather a dangerous companion 
for a young girl like you." 

" I only asked her to-day, because I said 
something that I thought had offended her. 
I did it in a momentary impulse. I would 
rather that she had gone home." 

" I suppose I must not inquire the cause of 
quarrel ?" he said with a smile. 

" No," I replied, considerably amused, " I 
don't think that I could tell you." 

I am sure that Miss Mountain did not 
repeat our conversation at home. I guessed 
this, because the family did not alter their 
demeanour to me in the least. If they had 
been aware of what had passed, they would 
have been mortally offended ; and they had not 
suflScient self-command to put the slighttst 
restraint on their feelings. 

I was invited to a party at Seaforth about 
tliis time. To my great surprise, uncle Rupert 
expressed a wish that I should accept the 
invitation. I wrote my note of acceptance 
accordingly, with great alacrity ; but when I 
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found that he did not intend to accom- 
pany me, I would have given worlds for 
permission to remain at home. At first, in 
my shyness, I thought of going early, and 
thus escaping the ordeal of making my entree 
into a room full of people, but the fear of an 
enforced tete-a-tete with Florentia dissuaded 
me from this plan. 

It was my first party, and was quite an 
event in my quiet life. On the whole, it 
afforded me considerable amusement. The 
rooms were large and well lighted up, the 
company gaily dressed, and apparently in high 
good humour with themselves and each other. 
I knew no one there ; consequently I was more 
interested in observing the Miss Mountains 
themselves than any of their guests. Juliana 
was in the wildest spirits ; she was dressed in 
white, with a scarlet sash crossing her 
shoulder and tied at her side, its long ends 
flying wildly in the air as she danced. This 
adornment was evidently an original con- 
ception ; she ran about the room, asking 
everybody if they did not admire it. I heard 
her tell one of the officers that she adored 
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everything scarlet, — and the remark struck 
me as being rather odd. 

Matilda looked sulky. I think her cavaliers 
must have found her an uninteresting partner ; 
she only seemed to reply in monosyllables to 
their gallantries. Not many of the gentlemen 
spoke to her, and I observed that they always 
seemed in a great hurry to find her a seat 
when the dance was over; a load seemed 
Ufted from their minds, and they uttered sighs 
of relief, as if they had accomplished an 
irksome duty. She only spoke to me once, 
and then made two rather inconsequent ob- 
servations, as follows. 

" Florentia looks well in evening dress — 
don't you think so ?" Then she added : •' I 
think if you had tried to persuade your uncle, 
he would have been here to-night." 

Perhaps she thought that I had left him 
manacled at home, as the surest method of 
keeping him out of temptation. 

Florentia did look well, and, as usual, much 
more ladylike than her sisters. She danced 
very Uttle, being busy as hostess during the 
greater part of the evening. Mrs. Mountain, 
in crimson satin, sat comfortably on the sofa. 
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gossiping with one or two of her matronly 
cronies, and watched the proceedings of the 
entertainment with great complacency. Flo- 
rentia seemed deeply annoyed by Juliana's 
conduct, which was, to say the least, rather 
striking. 

" Did you ever see a girl make such a fool 
of herself?" she said to me ; "it never crosses 
her mind that these men are laughing at her. 
That vulgar fellow, Hicks, he*s the surgeon of 
the regiment, is the only one who does not 
think he is doing us an honour by being 
here, and he is no more fit to be in decent 
society than one of our footmen. If I had 
niy way, that Captain Jones should never 
enter the house again.'* 

I remembered Captain Jones as the officer 
whom Juliana had claimed in my presence as 
her especial property. I myself had the 
honour of dancing with that hero. Matilda 
introduced him to me ; in a fit of spite against 
her sister, I suspected ; and I did not feel 
inclined to dispute Juliana's monopoly. I 
have not much to say of my own part in these 
festivities. I was a stranger, and the people 
stared at me rather more than was agreeable 
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I saw the dowagers of the sofas whisper to 
each other, then pull the skirt of the Miss 
Mountain who chanced to pass them first, 
ask a question, nod their heads as they com- 
municated the answer received, to each other, 
and then look harder at me than ever. 

I found the young gentlemen of the neigh- 
bourhood particularly inquisitive, and slow in 
understanding, in spite of my polite en- 
deavours to satisfy their amiable curiosity. 
Before the questions of who I was, where I 
bad lived all my life, and whether I was 
coming out this winter, were satisfactorily 
disposed of, the dance was generally over. 

I got on rather better with Juliana's mili- 
tary friends. Being " birds of passage," and 
consequently less afraid of compromising 
themselves, they did not insist so strongly on 
the production of my credentials of respect- 
ability. Florentia was very attentive to me, but 
distant and cold ; her confidential manner had 
entirdy altered ; she never reverted to the 
subject of our last conversation, and she never 
repeated her visits to Hirst Hall. 

In the spring, Harry came home ; his visit 
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was short, merely lastiog a few days. He 
came to say goodbye before his departure for 
the Continent. 

I was disappointed about Harry, — he was 
fitful and discontented. I was sorry to see 
how much he had taken to heart his uncle's 
refusal to consent to his entering the army. 
Somewhat unreasonably, as I could not help 
thinking, he blamed me a good deal about it ; 
but he was very affectionate, perfectly frank 
and confidential. I knew the secretest feeling 
of his heart ; his sorrows and wrongs were 
poured unreservedly into my ears; and he 
really did contrive to sum up a very imposing 
catalogue of griefs. But I was a willing 
listener. I cannot tell how dear this boyish 
confidence was to me. Harry was all that I 
had in the world, and I clung to him with 
passionate love. And then he was my dying 
mother's charge. Perhaps I did wrong in lis- 
tening to him ; my conscience often reproached 
me for my cowardice ; it told me that my duty 
was to remonstrate and counsel, rather than 
to sympathize. I felt and acknowledged my 
weakness^ but I dared not risk the loss of his 
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confidence, still less dare 1 risk the loss of his 
love ; already the failure of my mission to my 
uncle in his behalf had made him doubt mine. 

" If you had cared for me, Alice, half as 
much as I do for you," he said, as we held 
our farewell conference, " I am sure you might 
have succeeded better, — you might have tried 
uncle Rupert a little more, at least." 

" I did what I could,'* I replied ; " it is not 
our place to ask for favours." 

" Because uncle Rupert keeps us, I suppose 
you mean ? But don't you see, Al, as he keeps 
us, he may as well give us what we like best." 

I laughed. 

" You forget the proverb, Harry." 

" Well, I am a beggar, I suppose, — but it 
could have made very little difference to uncle 
Rupert whether he paid my college expenses, 
or bought me a commission." 

" Why are you so anxious to go into the 
army ?" 

" What a ridiculous question, Alice ! — what 
else is there for me to do ? I'm not clever, 
like you ; I don't care for books and learning, 
and all the rest of it." 
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"Then you surely don't think of going to 
college ?" I asked, wondering. 

" You don't think Vm going to be buried 
alive in a place like this ! I couldn't exist a 
month in such a confounded, dull, stupid, out- 
of-the-way hole !" 

I live here," I said, with a little bitterness. 

Oh, you're a girl — its quite different for 

you. 

I smiled : it was so like the old days when 
we were children together. He went on — 

" You have your books, and your drawing ; 
you are quiet, you don't want to get out at 
night for a lark now and then." 

" No, I should hope not, — do you ?" 

" Of course ; all young fellows do. I 
couldn't go to bed at ten o'clock, or sit 
listening to you reading aloud to uncle Ru- 
pert. There would not be a soul within five 
miles round for me to speak to, except old 

Leighton's d d low Irish apprentices, 

unless you would have me to spend the nights 
drinking at the tavern." 

" My dear Harry ! what a dreadful idea, — 
no, I should think not. And as for Dr. 
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Leighton's apprentices (and don't call thera 
apprentices — they are his medical assistants) 
— they are most eligible young men, and parti- 
cular favourites of inine. I have not the 
pleasure of their acquaintance, but they make 
most magnificent bows when I meet them." 

" Then don't lose your heart to Paddy !" 
Harry said, laughing. " But seriously, Alice, 
you must see the utter impossibility of me 
settling here. Fancy me going down a pit, 
and coming up as black as a coal-heaver !" 

" I've no doubt you would look very hand- 
some, as you always do." 

" Stuff !" said Harry, pulling up his shirt- 
collar, and throwing back a glance at the 
mirror ; " I suppose you want a compliment 
in return for that. — You're the prettiest girl 
I ever saw in my life, and the best sister ; and 
you're far too good to be cooped up here ; I 
wish I could take you away to-morrow. I 
say, AUce, you won't be very dull when I'm 
gone, will you ?" 

Oh, no ; I shall do very well." 
Have you any money, Alice, that you 
don't want immediately ?" 
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" Yes ; do you want some ?" 

'' You see, I had a few bills that I could not 
pay. A fellow lent me the money ; he won't 
press me for it, — but I know he'll want it, 
and I should like to make all straight with 
him before I go/' 

" Of course ; and oh ! Harry," I said, with 
pulpit solemnity, " above all things, don't get 
into debt ; — will you promise me ?" 

" I won't have much chance for the next 
year or so, with that old addle-headed donkey 
of a tutor that Hammond's father has set 
over us, spying after me all day. Hammond 
is to be my chum on the continent, you 
know ; but I'll not get into debt, never you 
fear ; and if I do, it's not such a deadly sin 
after all !" 

" Harry, you forget," I said, in sorrowful 
consternation. 

" What do I forget ?" 

" Our father." 

" Our father paid his debts of honour like a 
gentleman, Alice," Harry said, proudly. 

Oh, that strange code of honour among 
men, founded on their selfishness ! They may 
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ruin a tradesman, and be honourable men still ; 
they are banished out of the pale of society, 
if these so-called debts of honour are left 
unpaid. I did not argue the point with 
Harry ; I only implored him again and again 
not to incur debts that he could not pay, and 
if he did, not to keep the secret from me. 
He gave both promises quite unconditionally ; 
and I think neither of us observed at that 
moment that the second supposed a breach of 
the first. 

I remember the night when he went away. 
It was a fierce March evening ; the day had 
been wild and stormy, and the blast rose in 
strength and fury as night drew near. It 
had chased every cloud from the face of the 
heavens, and piled them in black, threatening 
masses over the extreme horizon ; the upper 
sky was bare ; clear, cold, and dead blue, like 
steel ; only, where the sun had set, it was 
lighted into pale yellow and angry red. I 
was sick and heavy at heart, and I stood by 
one of the upper windows, and looked straight 
across, tracing the white lines of the many 
branching roads — threads of light on the dark 
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surface of the ground, stretching away as if 
into interminable distance, dotted at rare in- 
tervals by a solitary foot-passenger. 

There was little of active life in the scene, 
and yet it excited me ; it spoke of the outward 
world, of which I knew nothing. Each of these 
diverging paths led somewhere, to some un- 
known and wonderful land, an arena of motion, 
energy, and activity. The contrast between 
the world of my imagination, free, stirring, 
and eventful, and the narrow circle which 
bounded my dull existence, was striking, and 
beyond expression painful. 

I thought of this time last year, and of my 
happy school-days. It had been Easter, and the 
weather was balmy and genial as an Indian sum- 
mer; it had been a very pleasant time. We had 
country excursions every day of our holidays ; 
breezy Hampstead, classic Harrow, fair smiling 
Richmond, with the garden-houses skirting 
the banks of the river — all these scenes rise 
before my mind's eye now. How different it 
was then 1 — how different I was myself! Now 
I was as entirely estranged from all thought 
of pleasure as if I had never dreamt of such 
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a thing. This spring was late and inclement ; 
for weeks the east wind had been raging ; not 
in fierce tumult, rousing the life within, as in 
answer to its stormy call, but in steady, piti- 
less, crashing strength ; the trees in the 
plantation lay nearly prostrate, their heads 
bent low in one direction ; the pressure of that 
terrific gale was so constant, hardly a branch 
stirred against it as I watched. I sometimes 
thought that the strain would never relax ; I 
longed in impotent impatience for the re- 
bound. There was an iron hand on the 
earth, and it held my soul also. I sometimes 
thought I should never know freedom again 
till Nature had burst her chains, and was 
laughing once more in the joyous exultation 
of new-born liberty. 

I date a period of severe mental suffering from 
that night ; I shall pass it over with little com- 
ment; — there is no misery so baneful as the dis- 
tress of morbid gloom ; and the analysis of the 
feelings that plunge us into these depths of dark- 
ness is hardlymore profitable. Itis httle matter, 
now, how much of what I suffered in sullen, si- 
lent protest against fate was my own fault, how 
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much was the result of natiural circumstances 
afPecting temperament. Most girls would 
have found such a life as I led dull ; some, I 
think, with Ught but easily crushed spirits, 
few independent resources, and strong in- 
stincts for enjoyment, would have pined away 
altogether ; some, I dare say, gifted with 
strong resolution and steady hopefulness, 
could have moulded circumstances to the cast 
of their own minds, and changed the outward 
and inward life of Hirst Hall entirely. 

I had neither courage nor tact for such an 
enterprise, so I lived on, growing every day 
more hopelessly stupid and low-spirited* The 
time passed wearily, yet in one sense too fast. 
I grudged these golden hours of youth, gliding 
away swiftly and remorselessly, leaving no 
tangible impress of work accomplished, or of 
high aims perfected, in the vanishing oblivion 
of the past. I would have bid them stay, yet 
I still wanted to hurry forward, for hope and 
expectancy were active within me. At one 
time, I never awoke without a strong con- 
viction, almost amounting to certainty, that 
the breaking day must dawn upon the longed- 
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for change. I longed so ardently for that 
change. Childhood can create a fairy world 
of delight for itself. I do not believe in the 
existence of unhappy children, unless, of 
course, they are systematically ill-used, or that 
their moral temperament is peculiarly un- 
healthy. The practical duties of mature years 
have a rejality which ought to suffice without 
the stimulus of pleasure ; but in the first 
flush of existence, while reason and judgment 
are too feeble to balance the undisciplined 
feelings, while the eager-seeking impulses have 
found no field for the exercise of their powers, 
I think that artificial excitement is not only 
harmless, but wholesome — I had almost said 
necessary. The romantic glory in which youth 
loves to bathe should not be prematurely 
darkened ; alas ! " it fades into the light of 
common day" only too soon. 

I was weary of inaction, weary even of my 
books ; they called forth aspirations which I 
could not gratify ; and it was hard work, that 
grinding ordeal of repression, that keeping my 
life down to the level of its routine, that ever- 
present necessity of holding in stern check 
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every fresh hope and bright fancy, because I 
knew well what a bitter price I must pay for their 
indulgence. 

Externally, my life did not alter. I re- 
member my uncle's warning, and I obeyed 
his injunctions to be silent. He must have 
had a prophetic foreknowledge that this heart- 
weariness would come upon me. Whether 
he really was unconscious now that his words 
were fulfilled, or whether he wilfully closed 
his eyes to the gUmpses of my inner life, that 
must from time to time have been revealed to 
him, I do not know. Some people have the 
faculty of seeing, hearing, and understanding 
exactly what they please. Perhaps my uncle 
was one ; and then, if his vision was clearer 
than I supposed it to be, I had no right to 
accuse him of tyranny or want of feeling. I 
had no title to expect that he would alter the 
confirmed habits of a life-time for me; be- 
sides, he had put a choice of alternatives into 
my hand ; I must endure the consequences of 
the voluntary election I had made. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

" The earth has nothing like a she-epistle." 

Byron. 
" To fill the hour, that is happiness, to fill the hour, 
and leave no crevice for a repentance or an approval. 
We live amid surfaces, and the true art of life is to skate 
well over them," — Emeeson. 

Another year has passed, and, like a female 
Alexander Selkirk, I still reign monarch of all 
I survey at Hirst Hall. Yet, in thus speaking, 
I am usurping dominion ; I am a viceregent, 
rather than a queen ; I rule in my uncle's 
name, and his sway, felt, though unseen, is 
absolute and unrelaxing. 

It is spring again, bright, strong, and beau- 
tiful ; this genial budding4ime of the world 
has little in common with the wintry deso- 
lation which marked the opening months of 
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last year. But I felt no joy in the spring. 
The dawn of the new birth, the heaving of 
the mighty heart of nature, the struggle of the 
unquiet earth to free herself from the force 
under which she had lain spell-bound so long, 
seemed repeated in the fierce conflict which 
warred in my own soul. The fountain of new 
vitality, surging in the iron-bound breast of 
the wide, barren land, burst its barriers with a 
shout of triumph, and flooded earth's fair 
face with the full tide of its life-giving influ- 
ences. And in my heart also rose up a wave 
of life, swelling, vast, and powerful, and it 
beat against the narrow walls of its prison, 
till, shattered in the vain strife, it sank back 
into the drear abyss of dull, stagnant existence. 
There is a worse ennui than that endured 
by the jaded sons and daughters of pleasure ; 
there is a weariness of spirit more bitter stiU, 
and those only know it, in whom the faculty of 
enjoyment is exhausted, not from satiety but 
from disuse. Many have proved all things, 
and found them vanity, but the delirium was 
sweet while it lasted. Some have proved all 
things, and found them vanity ; but they have 
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been dazzled with uo sweet vision ; they have 

learnt the truth, not from external facts, but 

in the stem, searching experience of their 

inner heart of sorrow. They drain the cup of 

life too quickly, they are old before their time. 

I suppose they live equally fast, both those 

who quench the spark in a flood of heartless 

pleasure, and those who waste the flame, by 

stifling its upward course, till it is borne back 

upon the heart that nourished it, and burns 

up the powers that it ought to kindle into 

guiding light. It is the temperate in all 

things, who live long, and live well; they 

neither squander the God-entrusted treasure, 

nor do they prey upon it, to satisfy the 

cravings of morbid, egotistical, self-* sustaining 

need. 

Unbroken solitude reigned at Hirst now. 
Seaforth was dismantled ; the Mountains had 
left our part of the country altogether. Flo- 
rentia had called upon me one day in the pre- 
vious summer ; it was her first visit for months 
past. On my side I am sure there was a slight 
embarrassment ; her manner was watchful and 
exulting. As she was leaving the house, 1 ex- 
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pressed a polite hope that our meetings for 
the future might be less rare. 

'' Oh," she said, with a light, hard laugh, 
" it's the merest chance in the world that we 
ever meet again." 

" Indeed !" I answered, " are you going 
away ?" 

" Yes, and never to see shire again, I 

hope ; you have heard me speak of my imcle 
in London, who died. Well, his widow, who 
is a very poor creatiu*e, finds that she does 
not get on so well without me as she expected. 
She lives at Cheltenham, and has begged me 
to go to her." 

" Well, I hope you will enjoy your visit." 

" There is little fear of that. I'm going to- 
morrow, and I thought I should like to see 
you again. I'll leave a card for your imcle ; 
stay," she said, as I took it into my hand, 
" it's a blank one, I'll write my name on it. 
F. O. (Olivia's my second name) Mountain. 
I wonder how much longer it will be F. O. 
Mountain ?" 

She said these words in hardly concealed 
boastfulness, but it was not an empty blast of 
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vanity. About three weeks afterwards, I re- 
ceived a note from her. She had something 
to communicate, but premised her statement 
by hoping that I would forget any fooUsh 
speeches that I had heard her make. She 
had mistaken her own heart : that organ, I 
suppose, had reached its proper destination at 
last, for she was going to be married. All 
the Mountains called the next day, and each 
informed me of the good news, with comments 
suited to the peculiar idiosyncrasy of the 
speaker. Florentia was to be married from 
Cheltenham : Mrs. Mountain confided to me 
that her daughter's lover was subject to gout, 
and that travelling did not agree with him. 
Juliana was immensely amused at her future 
brother-in-law's physical infirmities : she was 
sure she should die of laughter when she saw 
him : he was a yellow-faced old nabob, as rich 
as a Jew, and his name was Goldie. The 
next news from Cheltenham was that the 
family had taken a house there for an indefi- 
nite period. Seaforth was to be sold or let, 
and the furniture disposed of by auction. The 
letter was to my uncle. Enclosed was a list 
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of such articles of furniture as Mrs. Moun- 
tain wished to preserve. I had to go to Sea- 
forth to separate them, as the housekeeper 
could not read, and her mistress's written in- 
structions, very ill- written, and ill-spelt too, were 
consequently lost upon her. I heard nothing 
more, till one morning the post brought (un- 
usual gift) a letter addressed to " Miss Alicia 
Hope/' My uncle " supposed I was the 
person meant," when he gave me the letter. I 
beUeve he thought that in an ebullition of 
vanity I had changed my plain name for its 
more high-sounding variation. I had expected 
one of Helen Falkland's confidential out-pour- 
ings of heart, and was rather disappointed at 
finding that my correspondent signed herself, 
" Juliana Maria Mountain, /or the present y 

Plus a few mistakes in grammar and spell- 
ing, the letter ran as follows : — 

" My Dear Alicia, 

" I have the most glorious news for 
you, but tell me first, how do you like your 
new name ? Can you guess what my news is ? 
I shall keep it till the end of my letter, to 
keep you in suspense. 
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" First, mamma has been worrying me for the 
last month to write to you ; and of course, it 
was very rude of us not to thank you, after 
you had so much trouble about the house and 
things ; but I am sure you will excuse me, 
when I get to my reason for being such a 
long time about it. Mamma would have 
have written herself, but I think she was 
frightened of making mistakes in spelling — 
(Juliana herself herself wrote frightened with- 
out a g) — and you know you are considered 
very clever. Tilda, of course, was too ill- 
natured to do anything ; she is more cross than 
ever now, and so jealous, but there is a reason 
for that, as you will see in due time. Of 
course we were very much obliged to you for 
taking so much pains about the furniture, only 
I do wish you had not attended so strictly to 
mamma's orders. It is such a bore having 
our nice new house crammed up with a lot of 
battered old sticks, that nobody wants ; it is so 
stupid, liking things just because you have had 
them a long time. Now for my grand news ; 
but I dare say you have guessed it already. 
I am going to be married. What do you 
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think of that ? You remember how I laughed 
at Flory's nabob ; well, I have got a nabob 
too ; he is delightfully rich, and it issucAJun. 
He worships the very ground I tread upon, 
and of course I am very fond of him too. I 
wonder what the people about Seaforth and 
in Whorlton will say. It is so stupid of you 
not to know anybody, you might have told me 
everything you heard. I know two or three at 
leasts who I am certain will nearly break their 
hearts about it. I should think that Captain 
Jones would feel rather foolish. He behaved 
abominably ; but I don't care, I am a great 
deal better off now. The only objection to 
dear Jacob is his name, which is Thompson. 
I did so want to marry a man with a distingue 
name ; but then Jones is not much better, 
there was only the ' Captain ' to make it 
sound at all aristocratic ; and I should only 
have been Mrs, Jones, for I find it is not the 
fashion now to have * Mrs. Captain,' or ' Mrs. 
Major,' on your cards. You must come to 
see me when I am married ; it will be such 
fun for me to chaperon you, and to take you 
about under my protection. lam sure I would do 
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my dest for you, and really it is quite time that 
you should be thinking seriously about getting 
married ; you should go out a little more, you 
are getting quite old never even to have had 
any attention paid to you. / had two offers, 
and very good ones too, before I was your 
age. Tilda is in such a rage, you can't con- 
ceive anything like it. I teaze her so splen- 
didly about being an old maid. I tell her she 
is just cut out for one, and that there should 
always be a maiden aunt in the family, to 
make herself useful, and to nurse her sister's 
children when they have the measles. Do 
you think your uncle felt Flory's marriage ? I 
always forgot to ask you, and she is wild to 
know herself, but pretends that she does not 
think anjrthing about it. She actually tried to 
make us believe that she had never thought of 
your uncle at all, and that she only let us fancy 
she did, because we would have been more 
certain than ever that there was something in 
it, if she had contradicted us. Did you ever 
hear such coolness ? Now, to tell you some- 
thing about my own prospects. I am to have 
a carriage and pair, of course^ and a pony phae- 
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ton, with a lovely pair of little cream-coloured 
ponies, (such ducks I) which I shall drive my- 
self. I have not got a horse yet ; Jacob said 
very gallantly, that he could not bear to see 
his darling little Julia exposed to such danger. 
Such stuff and nonsense ; of course, I intend 
to have the very heat that can be got for 
money, the very day after I am married. I 
intend to have all my own way, I can assure 
you. Then I am to have^t?^ hundred a year 
to spend enturely on myself ; I shall make it 
fly pretty quickly, I know. We are to have a 
butler, and two footmen, a boy in buttons, and 
a page. I have not chosen the latter yet, 
but I am very busy looking out for one. I 
intend to have a very pretty boy, and I shall 
dress him in a green velvet tunic, with a little 
dagger in his belt, white silk stockings, and 
high-heeled scarlet shoes, with large silver 
buckles. He shall have a black velvet cap, 
with an ostrich plume, fastened with a jewel ; 
won't the costume be beautiful ? He will look 
so well, standing behind my chair, when the 
band is playing on the parade. I shall call him 
Clementino, Claude has got so common. I 
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have got a French maid, direct from Paris ; 
fancy that, when mamma and we girls had 
only one provincial /(?»i«i^ de chambre between 
us. Don't you envy me? Cheltenham is a 
most delightful place, but I hope I shall get 
to London for the season next year. I am 
getting such a trousseau. I have not quite 
decided whether my wedding dress is to be 
satin or silk ; if you could only see the lace 
flounces I am to wear, you would open your 
eyes. I have got a green velvet dress (I 
thought that in this attire she would look Uke 
the plage's mamma, rather than his mistress,) 
and lots of ball dresses ; but I need not de- 
scribe them to you, for you don't take in Le 
Ihllet, and you are so stupid, you would never 
understand. I have a pink satin, a pink silk, a 
blue, and two white silks, and heaps of walk- 
ing dresses, nearly all silk. I never intend to 
wear merino, or any sort of stuff dresses, again, 
and I shall wear no dark, serviceable colours. 
I can quite well afford a light silk dress for 
every day. I forgot to tell you of a magnificent 
amber silk dress; Jacob likes me best in 
amber, and I think I may say, without vanity. 
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that it suits me very well ; but of course, wheu 
I am married, I shall dress to please myself, 
not my husband. I could write pages on 
pages, if I began about my bonnets and 
cloaks, and all my beautiful lace and embroi- 
dery. You shall see it all when you come ; it 
will make you die of envy. Now goodbye ; I 
have such heaps of business on my hands, I 
don't know how I found time to write so 
much. Look out for my wedding cards 
soon, and 

" Believe me, yours affectionately, &c.'' 

Mrs. Jacob Thompson's cards followed 
quickly on the receipt of this letter, but the 
promised invitation did not follow them. I 
may remark, also, that the loss of Miss Moun- 
tain's favour did not seem, as far as I could 
judge, to have a malignant effect on my 
uncle's health or spirits. 

Harry was expected home in the spring, 
and I had grown weary in watching and wait- 
ing for him. I had often heard from him 
when he was away. I fear that Harry was 
not what is commonly called an intelligent 
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traveller. He wrote long letters about the 
scrapes he fell into, and about his hair-breadth 
escapes from detection, till I gave up in 
despair the hope I had cherished of seeing 
him return home a steady and respectable 
young man. It was late in the summer before 
he returned, and his promised visit of six 
weeks was cut down to the same number of 

days. He had been entered at College, 

Oxford, and was to begin his university 
studies immediately. I did not build much 
on his proficiency in these same studies. He 
was perfectly indifferent about his choice of a 
profession. 

" It makes very little matter ; I suppose I 
should make about as much of one as of the 
other,"' he said to me. " If you don't know 
that as well as I do, I'm sure it is not for 
want of my uncle instilling it into you. I know 
he was talking about me last night. What 
did he say ? — you may just as well tell me." 

This was the question which Harry ad- 
dressed to me day after day. It goes far to 
explain the unpleasant relations which ex- 
isted between him and my uncle. They 
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hardly ever spoke to each other. — It was very 
annoying to me. I saw little chance of good 
for Harry, unless there was perfect confidence 
between himself and his guardian ; there was 
no one else to advise him. My own influence 
was utterly insufficient ; Harry was already 
beginning to entertain a lordly contempt for 
the understanding of the inferior sex. If I 
left the sitting-room at night, thinking to give 
Harry an opportunity of talking to his uncle, 
hardly had I closed the door, before the 
provoking creature was after me, obstinately 
refusing to return without me. I do not 
think that my uncle understood my brother ; he 
spoke slightingly, I can hardly call it unkindly, 
of him. He fully gave him to understand that 
he expected nothing from him, and I think 
he was wrong. 

There is no truer nor more irretrievable 
method of working the ruin of our fellow- 
creatures, of making the weak wicked, and 
the bad worse, than by showing them that 
we look upon their redemption as hopeless, 
by teUing them, in actions, if not in words, 
that you know they will take the fatal plunge 
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from which you might have saved them, by a 
fev7 soul-stirriDg words of warning, or of in- 
spiring hopefulness. Argument with my uncle 
was, of course, out of the question ; he would 
simply have told me that I knew nothing of 
what I was talking about. I suppose, in his 
conception of women, he granted them the 
possession of a certain vague, imaginative in- 
stinct, hovering, according to our diflFerent 
temperaments, between humble common 
sense and over-strained fancy ; but our critical 
and reasoning faculties he regarded as an 
extravagant myth. I was sick of my medi- 
atorship before the week was out, and Harry's 
unfaiUng question, " What was my uncle 
saying about me?" fairly wore out my pa- 
tience. 

"Do you think we do nothing but talk 
about you ?" I replied ; " if you want to know 
his opinion, you can hear it from his own lips." 

" It was nothing good, Til be bound, or 
you would have been too glad to tell me." 

" Harry," I asked, " do you think you give 
uncle Rupert reason to think well of you ?" 

" Fm not worse than other people," Harry 
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responded, rather sullenly ; " and supposing I 
am, you need not have told me." 

"You are wilfully misunderstanding me! 
You never give uncle Rupert the chance of 
knowing you at all ; you never speak freely to 
him. If I leave you together for a few 
minutes, you think it necessary to walk out 
after me," 

" I wonder if you would stay to be sneered 
at, as I am ?" 

" Nonsense ! — ^you imagine things. And, 
Harry, when uncle Rupert talks of your going 
to college, I wish you would try to look a little 
more interested." 

" Oh, I don't care about it, you see." 

" In that case, I see little use in your 
going. You'll never succeed in anything, 
unless your heart is in your work." 

" I never do succeed in anything. It's my 
bad luck." 

I could not see that Harry had any right to 
accuse destiny, and I told him so. 

" You don't know what I mean," he said, 
in reply ; " however bad and stupid you may 
think me, I've s ense enough to know that 
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uncle Rupert has done a great deal for me. 
But T still say that luck's against me. I was 
in an unlucky position to begin with." 

" If you had been," I replied, " ten times 
taore unfavourably situated than you are, you 
have no right to complain. You may as well 
murmur because you are not some one else, as 
because you have not had the ordering of your 
own circumstances. We have duties appointed 
to us, which we must fulfil, and we have no 
right to say that we could have done them better 
if we had been allowed to choose a higher or 
a wider sphere. Wait till real sorrow comes, 
then you'll know to your cost what chances 
you have cast away." 

I have reason to believe that Harry listened 
very little, if at all, to my lectures. It struck 
me, however, that what I said to him might 
apply with equal justice to myself. My own 
faults were exactly those that I had blamed in 
him. If I spoke to Harry out of my own 
honest conviction, and if I really believed that 
it is our duty cheerfully and willingly to accept 
our lot, and furthermore to be happy in that lot, 
as long as it is not embittered by tangible afflic- 
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tioD, then I was coDdemned out of my own lips 
of weak and unjustifiable repining. I must 
take the beam out of my own eye, before I 
attempt to take the mote out of my brother's 
eye. I thought I could be happy ; there would 
be a certain pleasure in conquering my own 
will, and I resolved to make the attempt. 

I had long ceased to expect any change. I 
looked upon my life as unalterably fixed ; I 
resolved to accept it thankfully, with its min- 
gled good and evil. I was only nineteen 
when I made this resolution, but then I was 
older than my years. If I had stayed at school 
as long as my uncle intended, I should have 
been at the same stage of mental development 
now, that I had reached two years ago. I should 
have gone through the same probation of 
unresting expectancy ; I should have endured 
the same ordeal of blind, struggUng excitement 
and gloomy despondency, and I should have 
been a mature woman before I had learnt to 
fit purpose, hope, and ambition, to the mould 
in which my life was cast. 

There is a turning point in every woman's 
history, — I speak of an unmarried woman's 
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especially, — and on the decision of that mo- 
ment depends her chance of happiness or use- 
fulness in the world. " The obstinate ques- 
tionings" of the untutored heart are silenced 
or answered ; the shadowy recollections of 
dreamland have vanished from the foreground 
of reality. Youthfulness is gone, and with it 
has disappeared into darkness the halo of ro- 
mantic light with which we crowned the bright 
form of anticipation. The only chance for her 
is in the steady resolve to spend no more time 
in grieving over what is gone, but to seek 
strength in what remains behind. Let us 
seek it earnestly, seek it hopefully, and we 
shall find it. We cannot stand still — there is 
no use in trying to shirk the decision. After 
that momentous crisis, the frivolous will be 
frivolous still; the fretful and discontented 
will never find what they seek, and even if 
their quest does chance to prove successful, the 
expected good will have come too late to save. 
Fortune will not be wooed ; if she comes, she 
comes of her own free will. We may have 
capacities of happiness, infinitely higher and 
broader than any that are called into exercise ; 
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we must be content to let them lie dormant, 
and in honest occupation seek to cultivate to 
the uttermost the talents that are entrusted to 
us to trade with. That is the grand secret — 
to recognize as a truth, that '^ here, in this poor 
miserable, hampered, despicable Actual, is the 
Ideal, and that in working it out therefrom, 
we can believe, live, and be free/' Our Ideal, 
I suppose, is happiness, and happiness can only 
be found in doing our duty manfully, hopeftdly, 
and in God's name. 

It is difiScult to say whether I would have 
fulfilled my good resolutions, or whether, 
sharing the proverbial fate of well-meant in- 
tentions, they would have gone to assist in the 
masonic repair of that region whose pavement 
must by this time be tolerably stable. I had 
not the chance of redeeming the past ; my 
solitude was to be interrupted. A new inmate 
came to Hirst Hall. I was reading, as usual, to 
my uncle one night when I was interrupted by 
the arrival of the evening post. There were 
several letters, all for him ; some he put aside, 
merely glancing at their contents ; one only 
seemed particularly to rivet his attention. 
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He read it twice, glancing, meanwhile, from 
time to time at me. It is almost superfluous 
to add that our eyes invariably met on these 
occasions, and that the rencontre always 
plunged me into a state of guilty confusion. 
At last my uncle spoke — 

" You've heard of your cousin Warren, I 
suppose ?" 

I had fancied that the letter must be un- 
pleasantly connected with myself. I felt im- 
mensely relieved, and I answered briskly — 

" Oh, yes, often." 

" Often ?'' he repeated ; " and how, and 
from whom, pray? You told me you had 
never seen him." 

He spoke so sharply, I believe he imagined 
that I had been carrying on a clandestine cor- 
respondence with my unknown relative. 

" Nor have I," I answered ; " I have heard 
you speak of him, and I have heard the Moun- 
tains mention his name once or twice, and 
Harry knows him." 

*' Indeed ! He must have found him a most 
congenial companion. Well, Warren is in 
England." 
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" Then he is coming here, I suppose ?" 

" Probably. You seem to be very much 
interested, I must say, about a perfect 
stranger." 

I thought this speech extremely disagreeable, 
and being at that moment in rather a contra- 
dictory mood, I determined not to pass it by 
with the silence and blushes which were my 
usual answer to my uncle's sarcastic remarks. 
Instead of which, and be it observed, in the 
utmost astonishment at my own audacity, I 
proceeded — 

"Of course I'm interested in him. He's 
my cousin. Besides, his arrival will make 
such a pleasant change. Oh, I shall be de- 
lighted to see him !" 

My uncle's only answer was a curious growl, 
compounded of sarcasm, astonishment, and 
contempt at my folly ; then he said — 

" You had better wait to see this rata avis, 
I think. Your self-congratulation strikes me 
as being somewhat premature." 

I resolved not to be beaten down. " Will it 
be long before I see him ?" I asked. " Where 
is he now ?" 
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" In Cheltenham, with the Mountains." 

" With the Mountains ? Oh ! indeed — does 
he know them ?" 

" K he did not, I suppose he would not be 
there. What the devil has put it into your 
head to ask so many questions ?"' 

" I don't know, I'm sure. They did not 
speak as if they knew him very intimately." 

" He's there on my business. I was half 
afraid I should have had to go myself." 

" Oh, how charming that would have been !" 
I exclaimed, enthusiastically. 

Uncle Rupert stared. " I don't see how my 
absence for a few days could have materially 
increased your happiness.'* 

I was considerably abashed. Of course, I 
was thinking that I should have been his com- 
panion, and that I should have enjoyed the 
trip very much. 

" The Mountains' house won't be so pleasant 
now that Florentia and JuUana are gone," was 
the next remark I hazarded. 

" Won't it ?" was the encouraging response. 

" Unless, indeed," I continued, the defiant 
spirit within me rising higher and higher. 
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" Warren has fallen in love with Miss Matilda ; 
then, of course, he will find the absence of the 
other young ladies a relief." 

" Let me hear no more of such folly/' my 
uncle interrupted impatiently. " I don't wish 
to prejudice you against your cousin ; but it 
may be as well for you not to forget your- 
self in the childish delight of having a com- 
panion to break in upon your solitude. If 
you do, Warren will have you at a decided 
advantage ; you will never find him off his 
guard." 

"What rooms are to be made ready for 
him ?" 

" He can go back to his own bedroom. He 
will want another room ; are there any on the 
upstairs flat at all habitable P" 

" The room next door to mine is very nice — 
will that do ?" 

" No, it won't do at all," he answered, with 
sudden fierceness. " I daresay," he continued, 
" he won't choose to live here. It's a dull 
place for a young man. I saw how your 
brother wearied, even in the short time that 
he stayed. Warren had best take rooms in 
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Whorlton, and ride over here in the morn- 
ings/* 

In my favourite Vicar of Wakefield, I re- 
member that, on one occasion, the good Haas- 
mutter protests to her Charles that he likes 
nothing better than to damp her and the girls 
when they are in good spirits. My uncle seemed 
to be actuated by the like benevolent motive ; 
but I was determined not to be cast down. 
I was really glad at my cousin's arrival. I 
had heard nothing particularly good about 
him ; but then my uncle was not a kindly 
judge. Harry did not like him, but then 
Harry might be wrong too. In about a week 
my cousin Warren came. I heard voices in 
the hall one day, as I sat in the saloon before 
dinner ; and when the door opened, and my 
uncle entered the room, accompanied by a 
young man, I rightly conjectured that in that 
young man I saw my new relation. 

" Your cousin, AUce," my uncle said, pre- 
senting the stranger to me, with what I could 
not help thinking was a smile of triumphant 
mockery, as if he anticipated enjoyment in the 
discomfiture of my baffled expectation. 
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Well ! I was disappointed. 

Warren looked much older than I expected, 
and indeed than he really was. He looked 
old, rather from a want of healthy vitality than 
as if any other superannuating agent had been 
at work. I, mourning over my swiftly flying 
years, had sometimes felt that I lived too fast, 
but I am certain that the current of Warren'slife 
stagnated. It seemed strong enough to keep 
the mechanism of his being in full play, to pre- 
serve his eye sharp and his brain clear, to make 
him a cautious man of bu^ess and a steady 
calculator of chances ; but not strong enough 
to stir the heart to noble impulses, not strong 
enough to quicken the fancy, and to kindle the 
imagination with thrilling insights into Infinity 
— insights that, where God has given the faculty 
of poetic speech, find utterance in thoughts 
that breathe and words that burn ; or, better 
still, are interpreted silently, but not less 
eloquently, in high purpose and heroic action. 

Warren was slight and pale, with sharp, 
almost colourless features. He had cold light 
grey eyes, which he kept habitually cast down. 
When he lifted them, I thought them lifeless, 
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except for a gleam of keen inquiry that flashed 
furtively from them, lighting them for a mo- 
ment, then passing away. He was formal in 
demeanour, rigid and studied in speech. He 
took my hand when my uncle presented us to 
each other, and bent over it with such a low, 
grave reverence, that I thought he was going 
to impress a cousinly embrace on my fingers. 
If he cherished such a friendly thought, he 
restrained the impulse, and merely hoped that 
I was quite well. He sat next me at dinner. 
I tried in vain to be frank with him ; had he 
not been so guarded, I think I should have 
detected signs of hostility in his bearing ; he 
seemed to mistrust me. He was very respectful 
to my uncle, and answered various entertain- 
ing questions of a statistical nature, relative 
to the population of sundry continental towns, 
the value of English produce abroad, the state 
of the foreign markets, and others of similar ex- 
citing interest, with the most provoking promp- 
titude and correctness. I thought of my poor 
Harry, and his disgraceful failures, when he was 
put through this catechism ; how helplessly he 
used toshake his head,andlook in hopeless appeal 
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to me, or else, made bold by despair, blurt out 
impossibleanswerstothe most irrelevant queries. 

Warren did not shine so much in conver- 
sation with me. On all subjects that were 
not of a strictly practical nature, he was much 
less fluent. He had spent two years in the 
most splendid capitals of modem Europe ; he 
had visited galleries filled with the sublimest 
works of those grand old masters whose 
very names make the eye glisten, and the 
heart beat with vague reverential longing. 
Stately palaces, classic temples, quaint cathe- 
drals, with their heaven-pointing spires, with 
his outward eye he had beheld them all, but 
they had left no impression on the inner vision 
of his soul. I did not blame him for this ; 
true aesthetical taste is a divine gift, and those 
to whom it is not vouchsafed do much more 
well and wisely in disclaiming it altogether, 
than in palming the farce of mock dilettan- 
tism on their weary listeners. 

But what I objected to in my cousin, and 
indeed considered utterly uncalled for, was the 
savage glance which he directed towards me, 
if I made a remark demanding an answer 
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which he could not give. Of course, I had no 
wish to annoy him, therefore I desisted, though 
not in time to escape my uncle's quick obser- 
vation. He observed to Warren that he had 
better refresh his memory with a guide-book 
before he ventured on a tete-a-tete with such 
an accomplished Art -critic as his cousin, and 
kindly asked me if it was as a happy contrast 
to my brother that I had expected to meet an 
Admirable Crichton in the latest travelled 
member of the family. This was not the first 
disagreeable thing that he had said to Warren 
in the course of the evening. I thought that 
he kept him down, and that he was more than 
once positively rude to him; and I noticed that 
Warren accepted the slights with unchanging, 
and, as I in my rebellious pride pronounced, 
unworthy equanimity. After delivering him- 
self of the two agreeable remarks just men- 
tioned. Uncle Rupert rose, informing me that 
he did not require me to read that evening, 
and recommending us both to take the present 
opportunity of becoming as well acquainted 
as cousins ought to be. I did not know what 
was the particular degree of intimacy war- 
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ranted by our relationship; I hoped it was 
something more cordial than any friendship 
that seemed likely to spring up between us. 
I have said that Warren bore his uncle's slights 
with apparent indifference ; I had made up my 
mind either that he was too coarse and callous 
to be stung, or too listless to be stirred from 
his inanimate apathy. I was sitting at the 
window when my uncle left the room. War- 
ren, who was opposite to me, was still at the 
table. He drank very little wine, even less 
than uncle Rupert, who was as temperate as a 
Spartan. As soon as the dining-room door 
closed, Warren filled his glass, drank off the 
contents, not as if he relished them, but as if 
he were draining down some dark and troublous 
thoughts ; then he brought his glass down on 
the table with such violence that it was shivered 
into fragments. He muttered an oath, and I 
raised my eyes involuntarily. He looked angrily 
at me for presuming to interfere with him, 
even by a glance. I think he swore again ; cer- 
tainly he made some remark, not at all flatter- 
ing to me, his cousin. However, I was deter- 
mined not to be baffled. 
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" Will you have another glass ?*' I asked in 
a friendly manner. " I'll get one in li mo- 
ment/' 

" No !" he replied, gruffly ; " I hate wine, 
those hot, heavy wines that you drink here — 
at least.'' 

The idea of thanking me for my obliging 
offer never seemed to suggest itself to him. 

" Perhaps we may have some light wine that 
you will like better," I said, cheerfully ; " we 
can look in the cellar to-morrow." 

I made this remark in perfect innocence and 
good faith. Warren evidently thought that I 
was laughing at him ; he rose, pushed his chair 
from him with great force, as if he had a quar- 
rel against it, then he paced the room in moody 
silence, darting a look at intervals in my di- 
rection. I did not like this. I had looked for- 
ward eagerly to Warren's coming. I had ex- 
pected that he would prove an agreeable 
addition to our family circle. I knew but 
little of the manners and customs of young 
men, my sole acquaintance with them being 
derived from the observations I had made at 
Mrs. Mountain's party. But I had read an 
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infinite heap of novels. The heroes of these 
charming romances were invariably gallant, 
sumptuous, and gay, deferentially chivalrous, 
and excruciatingly amusing. My preconceived 
idea of the manly excellence to be -found in 
common life did not quite come up to these 
refined novels, still it was a prosaic edition of 
the poetry for which I had prepared myself. 
Warren was undeniably rude. He ought to 
have been civil to me ; 1 was the only lady 
present, consequently the legitimate object of 
his attention. I was not pleased at finding 
myself deprived of the allegiance due to me ; 
still I did not feel disposed to give up the 
chance of this new acquaintanceship. I had 
unwittingly ofiended him at dinner. I would 
conciliate him. I would make another charge, 
take the foe by surprise, and utterly rout him. 
I coughed gently, as a preparatory note of 
battle, then I opened the attack. 

" Uncle Rupert told me that you had been 
staying with the Mountains ; I knew them 
when they were here." 

" Did you ?" he answered, sullenly. This 
was encouraging ; but I went on — 
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*' I liked the married Miss Mountains best ; 
but, perhaps, you only saw Matilda ?" 

'' I saw them all, and I liked none of them." 

If possible, this reply was delivered more 
gloomily than the last. — I felt inclined to ask 
him how long it was since he had emerged 
from the shades of Tartarus. 

" Florentia is very pleasant, and Juliana very 
good-natured," I persevered. " But you, per- 
haps, found them rather volatile about business 
matters. You were there on business, I 
think r 

" You know that as well as I do, I sup- 
pose." 

" You overrate my intelligence," I answered 
very sweetly ; " I know nothing of the sort." 

Warren had halted in his march up and 
down the room. He stood opposite to me now, 
lazily leaning in the window recess. I was so 
astonished at the unprecedented answers I re- 
ceived from him, that I had dropped my work, 
and sat gazing fixedly at him. Sulky as he 
was, I thought him rather more prepossessing 
than I had done at first. He was more at his 
ease than when he was choking with rage at 
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my uncle's irritating manner. I knew now 
that the calm had only been assumed. 

He had unbent a little from his rigidity. He 
was far from handsome, nor was his face re- 
deemed by any peculiar intelligence. But he 
was uncommon looking, he was supple and 
graceful in figure, and his movements were sin- 
gularly light and noiseless. I had not heard him 
approach ; it was only by the sudden darkening 
of the light that I knew he had taken up his 
station at the window. My last mild answer 
had in a measure turned away Warren's wrath, 
and he replied somewhat less fiercely — 

" I thought you knew everything that went 
on here. The married Miss Mountains have 
invested their money in India bonds. Their 
father was my uncle's partner once, and the 
girls' fortunes were left in his hands. I went 
to arrange the transfer — did you not know 
that ?" 

" No — how should I ? I don't even know 
what India bonds are." 

" Do you like living here ?" 

*' Pretty well. I get rather dull sometimes, 
— shall you like it ?" 
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'' It makes little matter whether I like it or 
not. I have not come to enjoy myself/' 

" That's well. You would have been dis- 
appointed, if you had cherished any such 
fallacious hope. Won't you sit down ?" 

" No, FU do very well here. Do you always 
sit alone in the evenings P" 

" Never — I read to my uncle after dinner. 
You heard him say that he left us alone to-day 
to become friends. We are not making much 
progress, are we ?'* 

'' About as much as is possible for me, or 
agreeable to you, I suppose. There is no par- 
ticular reason that I know of for us to be like 
brother and sister.*' 

" None in the world. I should dislike such 
an arrangement extremely. I don't want 
another brother, one is quite enough." 

" I should think so — for you," he replied, 
very quietly. 

I looked up. His voice had changed, so 
had his face. There was a sneer on his lip, 
a cold glitter in his eye. Was sarcasm then 
his particular element? 
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" For me? Why for me, in particular?" I 
asked. 

" For no reason that 1 know of," he answered 
carelessly. " Our blessings may be multiplied 
beyond our weak powers of endurance. Two 
such brothers as yours, would prove an em- 
barras de richesses, I should say." 

" Harry is a very good brother." 

" Very," my companion returned com- 
posedly, " and his conduct in every other rela- 
tion of life is equally admirable. You mmt be 
proud of him." 

" I am proud of him." 

" I was sure of it. He's a delightful boy, 
is Harry." 

I did not want to talk of Harry, I had no 
reason to think that Warren would judge his 
shortcomings mercifully. Still I was anxious 
to have another young man's opinion of those 
extravagancies which were so appalling in my 
eyes, and which Harry regarded so lightly. 

" You don't speak as if you meant what you 
said," I replied. 

" I am aware that my address and manner 
are faulty. Very rude and unpolished, with a 
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fatal absence of polite accomplishments. I 
shall make myself more worthy of your society 
in time, I trust. Harry is intended for one of 
the learned professions, I understand." 

" I don't know. I doubt learning and Harry 
have very little in common. He was not very 
brilliant at school, was he P" 

'' I left shortly after he came. He had not 
then reached the eminence which I understand 
he afterwards attained. He will be an orna- 
ment either to church or bar, I feel sura. 
Which has he selected?" 

" Neither, at present. I hope that he may 
settle down here when he is a little older and 
steadier." 

" He has business talents then, I presume ?" 

" I don't think he has any talent at all," 
I replied, stung out of all patience. ''I 
can tell you what he has, if you care to 
know." 

" Yes, tell me." 

** He has a good temper and an affectionate 
heart. He is neither sullen when he meets 
with a fancied slight, nor does he try wilfully 
to hurt the feelings of those who have never 
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done him any wrong. That's what my bro- 
ther is." 

** Had I not been looking at you, I could 
have almost said that you were describing his 
sister," he answered, coolly. " Well, all these 
qualities will stand him in good stead, whether 
he chooses the long robe or the cassock. I 
had some thoughts at one time of following a 
professional career myself. I am glad I did 
not. One star in the family is enough, and I 
should not have cared to revolve as your bro- 
ther's satellite." 

I made no answer. After a short pause, he 
went on. 

" The grand error that we make in life is 
that we often mistake our vocation. Your 
brother is brilliant, accomplished, and amiable ; 
in a word, everything that you have said. He 
is born to shine, and he will shine. I, being dia- 
metrically opposite to him, am born to drudge, 
and I intend to see how far I can make drudg- 
ing answer. And as for yourself, Alice — '* 

"What?" 

" Miss Hope, I beg your pardon," he said, 
with a return of ill-humour, " and yet, try to 
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shirk it as you will, we are of the same blood. 
Then I must not call you Alice." 

" Gall me what you please. It is a matter 
of perfect indifference. If what I have heard 
just now is a sample of your ordinary con- 
versation, I would rather that you did not 
speak to me at all." 

" I am unfortunate in displeasing you." 
My uncle re-entered the dining-room at that 
moment ; I think he read how matters stood, 
and was not altogether displeased. Warren 
sat silent for the rest of the evening. My 
uncle hardly ever spoke to him. When he 
did address a remark to his nephew, it was 
generally in the form of a question. Warren 
answered concisely and respectfully, never cor- 
dially. Uncle Rupert was immensely affable 
to me, and Warren watched us narrowly. 
Not a word, not even a look escaped him — 
of that I am sure. But he so managed that 
his observation never became noticeably ob- 
trusive. 
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CHAPTER VII. 

*' An ancient proverb warns us that we should not ex- 
pect to find old heads upon young shoulders, to which 
it may be added that we seldom meet with that unnatu- 
ral combination, but we feel a strong desire to knock 
them off, merely from an inherent love we have of 
seeing things in their right places." 

DiCKBNS. 

I COULD not make much of Warren, though 
1 confess to having bestowed a good deal of 
thought upon him for the next week or two. 
He was kind enough to favour me with a 
considerable portion of his leisure time. If 
he happened to be at home in the forenoon, 
he came invariably to my room. I should not 
have minded that intrusion — indeed, I dare 
say I should rather have liked it, if he had 
taken the very smallest pains to make himself 
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agreeable— but, except on very rare occasions, 
he hardly ever spoke a word. He appropriated 
my favourite chair, and there he sat, silent 
and sulky, following me about with his eyes. 
Sometimes he had a book in his hand. He 
was a great reader. But my presence seemed 
hostile to his literary pursuits ; the book was 
only a bUnd, allowing him to pursue his scru- 
tiny more at his ease. 1 often wished that he 
would go, yet I could not make up my mind 
to request the pleasure of his absence. I was 
not sure whether he knew that that room was 
my particular domain ; the saloon was not a 
comfortable apartment, and, of course, no mere 
mortal could be so audacious as to establish 
himself uninvited in the library. I never took 
any notice of my cousin, seeing no reason why 
all the advances should come from me. Some- 
times, without a word of intimation, 1 left the 
room, to dress for a walk. As soon as 1 came 
into the hall, there was sure to be Warren, 
with his hat in his hand, ready to accompany 
me. He was quite as taciturn as he was 
indoors ; sometimes he did not even walk by 
my side. He used to lag behind, which I 
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disliked very much ; I felt as if an assassin 
were dogging my steps. 

My uncle's relations with his nephew were 
rather incomprehensible, and far from pleasant. 
Uncle Rupert was certainly not lavish of tender 
ness to me ; still he was kind, and exacted no 
more than he gave. With Warren it was dif- 
ferent. I can hardly tell in what the contrast 
lay, still it was there, and was very strongly 
marked. He demanded unconditional respect 
fromhim. Warren paid the debt to theuttermost 
farthing. My uncle did not like his nephew, 
still I think he was hardly aware of what he was 
doing. If Warren's overstrained obsequiousness 
had been natural, it would have been contempti- 
ble and disgusting. My uncle evidently thought 
that it was so, and was disgusted accordingly, 
and, while despising him, taxed his homage 
still further. But he did not see, as I did, 
the ungovernable rage to which he gave way 
at times, when the unnatural restraint was 
removed. His was not the eager servility of 
a grovelling nature, expanding in characteristic 
development — it was the abasement of a 
proudi passionate spirit, chaining itself down 
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to a yoke which it would bear, because it had 
willed to bear it, but under whose galling 
pressure it did not chafe the less fiercely. I 
did not like to see this, particularly as I be- 
lieve Warren blamed me as the cause of his 
uncle's harsh treatment. At least, he was al- 
ways more rude and sullen than was his wont, if 
I had been present at one of these outbreaks. 

It was not till Warren had been some weeks 
at Hirst Hall that uncle Rupert alluded to 
the subject of his change of residence. 

" Are we to have the pleasure of your com- 
pany here much longer ?" he asked, after what 
was certainly the most dismal of all the dis- 
mal banquets that I had ever partaken of 
under his roof. Warren's temper was not 
quite so pliant as usual that afternoon, and 
he answered sullenly — 

" Tm sorry my presence annoys you, sir. 
If you'll be good enough to provide me with 
some other occupation, I'll go." 

" There's work enough, and to spare here," 
uncle Rupert answered. " If you don't like 
it, you can seek a livelihood for yourself." 

" I have no wish to make a change." 
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" It was a change of residence of which I 
spoke," my uncle rejoined rather more civilly ; 
" most young men would find Hirst Hall dull, 
do you not ?" 

" No," he answered shortly. 
" You are happily independent of pleasure." 
" I don't stay here for pleasure, I came to 
work. Have you any fault to fipd with me ?" 
" You always were a pattern. No, your 
conduct is unexceptionable.'* 

" Praise from you, sir, is more than a reward." 
" Indeed : you choose to stay here then in 
the hope of earning it ?" 

" My only wish, sir, is to serve you. I am 
your humble and grateful dependent. I owe 
everything I have in the world to you. It is 
only by untiring devotion and industry that I 
can ever hope to repay even the smallest part 
of the debt." 

I could see the fierce rage which blanched 
cheek and lip ; I detected the covert sneer 
which sharpened his tones, and turned every 
meek word into an arrow poisoned with 
deadly venom, but my uncle did not. I had 
been every moment expecting an angry inter- 
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raptioD, judge of my astouishment when he 
turned sharply round upon roe. 

" And you owe me everything you have in 
. the world also, I suppose ; more than you can 
ever hope to repay through untiring devotion, 
and so forth, don't you ?" 

I was angry, and I answered him as roughly 
as he had spoken. 

" I know that I do. You need not remind 
me of it. I never understood that there was 
any question of payment between us." 

" And you also are in a temporary Elysium, 
and require no external attractions to promote 
your happiness, at least so you have given me 
to understand," he went on in still more 
bitter tones. 

" I never said so ; it would not have been 
true." 

He never heeded my answers ; perhaps he 
did not hear them. 

" I may consider myself a most fortunate 
man in my domestic relations. It is not al- 
ways that even fiUal affection is so entire and 
self-renouncing as the affection I am blessed 
with. If Harry has only sense enough to 
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follow your good example, young people, T may 
think myself happy indeed." 

He left the room as he spoke. I was 
sensible of no feeling but that of unmeasured 
indignation. Of course, I had expected that 
Warren would sympathise with my resent- 
ment. In his usual mood he would have 
embraced the opportunity which a scene like 
this afforded, of giving a few of his choicest 
oaths an airing. I had prepared myself for a 
powerful and original storm of curses. But 
no; he had quite regained his composure. 
I saw at a glance that he was well pleased 
that i had spoken rudely to my uncle. 

" You are not accustomed to this sort of 
thing," he said to me. '' I am. How do you 
like it ?" 

** I'm not accustomed to it, as you say. I 
suppose my benefactor has a right to remind 
me of my dependence if he chooses. I dare 
say I was very rude." 

"You don't think that. You think that 
you were perfectly right. You would say 
what you said again on the same provocation, 
and you know it as well as I do." 
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This was tolerablj plain speaking. 

" I don't understand you." 

" You do. You and I have acted too many 
private melodramas/' be said impatiently, but 
with a certain degree of command in his voice ; 
" it is time we were done with them. Alice, I 
want to speak to you." 

« Well." 

" Perhaps you will be so good as to listen 
as if you were attending to me." 

" I am attending ; go on." 

" Your interests and my interests are the 
same," he went on hurriedly. " Don't inter- 
rupt me. You would like to confute what I 
say, but you can't ; they have been made one 
with mine from to-night. That man has in- 
sulted you as well as me. Do you think it is 
pleasant for me to stay here, day after day, to 
be treated as if I were his dog or his slave ? He 
thinks I am — ^he may find out his mistake 
some day. He has begun with you. Don't 
think that this outbreak will be the last. If you 
had submitted, he would have persevered till 
he had stung you into revolt. You have resisted 
him. It won't be long before he brings you 
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into subjection. I submit because I serve my 
own purposes by staying, and when I resolve 
on a thing, I can go through with it at all 
costs. Now we understand each other. He 
is our enemy, and we are friends from this 
night." 

" I understand you, Warren, but you are 
mistaken in supposing that you understand 
me ; and as for friendship, we were never 
farther from being friends than we are at this 
moment. I have solved the secret which has 
puzzled me ever since you came here. I have 
often wondered why you endured such de- 
grading insults. I saw that you secretly re- 
sented them, and I only half despised you." 

"Stop, you are going too far," he inter- 
rupted me, his face darkening into a frown of 
threatening anger. " I won't bear such lan- 
guage from you." 

" It is my turn to speak now, Warren, were 
it only to justify myself. You are not only 
scheming for an end, but you are cherishing 
hatred, and looking exultingly forward to re- 
venge, and you expect me to become a party 
to your schemes. Our hostile instincts on the 
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day we met were better founded than I had 
supposed. I wish Uncle Rupert would turn 
us all out of his house. I wish he would 
marry. It is little satisfaction he will ever 
derive from anything he does for us." 

"You wish no such thing/' he answered 
coldly. " Who spoke of revenge ? You have 
purposely misunderstood me. You have 
scorned me, since the day I came into the house. 
You have wandered into a ridiculous extreme, 
for the sake of gratifying groundless ill-will. 
And here I warn you to stop. The power may 
be in my hands some day." 

" You woidd not be very scrupulous about 
using it, I dare say. But the day that you 
look forward to is a long way off at present. 
Fore-warned is fore-armed, I shall know how 
to take care of myself. Was it to give me this 
friendly advice that you wished to speak to 
mer 

" No, it was not," he said gloomily; " I thank 
you for one thing. You have saved me from 
making a fool of myself." 

" Then I have performed a most unconscious 



service/' 
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" You have. If it had been anything but 
unconscious, T might have waited long." 

" It makes little matter. We are not likely 
to require manygood offices from each other. I'm 
going to my own room ; I wish you good-night." 

He gave me no answer. I did not care in 
the least for his ill-huraour, and I left the 
room. He called me back as I closed the door 
behind me, but I did not return. 

I was deeply annoyed by what had passed. 
Uncle Rupert had been unjust to my cousin, 
as well as to myself. I did not blame 
Warren for living here under his present 
circumstances. It was a fair business ar- 
rangement between him and his uncle, 
honest enough. He gave his time, his 
industry, his talents; if he was compelled 
to give patience, and much endurance be- 
sides, he had a right to look for an equiva- 
lent in the future. I did not respect him very 
much, but if I had had no further ground of 
objection against him, I could not have con- 
demned him ; he was the best judge of his 
own affairs. But he was revengeful as well 
as interested; and I was angry that uncle 
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Rupert should class me ^ith him. I chafed 
under the idea that in outward appearances 
we were exactly the same. I bitterly resented 
the benefits which my uncle's taunts had 
turned into obligations, such as nothing free- 
born or free-spirited ought to submit to. 
Must I continue to endure this insupportable 
load ? I lay awake all night, revolving plans 
which fell to pieces when 1 brought them to 
a practical test, and I arose the next morn- 
ing more dissatisfied and dispirited than I 
had been for months. 

Breakfast was always a silent meal with us ; 
to-day we were less conversational than ever. 
Uncle Rupert read the newspapers with un- 
varying attention. I had a letter from Harry. 
At any other time I should have been amused 
and gladdened by its cheerful gaiety, now I 
pronounced it unpardouably frivolous. Warren 
appeared in a new, and rather more favourable 
light. He adopted the rdle of injured honesty 
and wounded self-respect, and he did it so well 
that I could hardly help beUeving in him. I 
am almost certain that his manner to my uncle, 
perfectly respectful, yet with a certain assump- 
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tion of equality, moral equality, of course, had 
its effect upon him. He was civil, mildly re- 
sentful withal to me. He left me with a 
general impression that some one owed him 
an apology, and I was not sure that I was not 
myself the debtor. We did not meet again 
till dinner-time. Uncle Rupert was sparing 
in his remarks, brief and abrupt in his answers. 
He left the room as soon as the unsocial meal 
was over, saying to me, " If I want you to- 
night, I shall send for you.** 

Latterly, the practice of reading to my 
uncle had become so confirmed that I went 
regularly to his room without invitation. 
Warren always accompanied me. Heaven 
knows what he thought about all those long, 
long evenings — as he sat, apparently deeply 
interested in the book, for I am sure he never 
carried away a single word. He still wore the 
grand air of the morning. When we were left 
alone he addressed me, speaking in a very dis- 
tinct voice, with a steady look at me, which he 
compelled me to return. 

" I said something to you last night, which, if 
I could, I would recall. I was hardly master of 
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my own words. I was naturally annoyed. I 
am quick and impulsive ; it would not have 
been consonant with my nature, had I not 
spoken as I felt. It is too late now to wish 
my words unsaid, I must trust to your gene- 
rosity to forget them." 

This speech did not impress me. It was 
forced, it had been composed for the occasion, 
and it was not true. Warren had not spoken 
inadvertently last night, he had only made a 
blunder, which he was trying to redeem. He 
was not quick and impulsive, he was cautious 
and cold-blooded to a degree which few young 
men of his years attain. But he had the 
advantage of me at that moment ; he had taken 
the initiative, and now obliged me to follow 
his lead. 

" It is very unlikely that I should ever think 
of your words again," I answered, with some 
real, and more assumed indifference. " I be- 
lieve nothing was said worth remembering." 

"Thank you, though you do give me a 
left-handed hit, while doing me a favour. Then 
we can be what we were before last night, I 
suppose ?" 
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" I suppose so, I don't care." 

My uncle did not send for me that evening, 
nor for several evenings afterwards. When he 
did at last relax his severitv, Warren was never 
invited to join our conclave again. I did not 
want him ; still at times I could not help 
thinking that he must find the enforced soli- 
tude very dull. One evening, when Uncle 
Rupert was particularly condescending, I ven- 
tured to hint my opinions. 

" As he likes Hirst Hall so much, I sup- 
pose it must have some particular charm 
in his eyes to counteract its disagreeables. 
He has chosen for himself, and dull or not, 
I don't choose to have him here. If his com* 
pany is indispensable to you, why don't you 
go to him ?" 

" I don't care for his company," I replied, 
'' though he can be agreeable enough when he 
chooses, but I like to be sociable." 

" Be sociable then, but don't, I beg of you, 
enrol me as a member of your domestic 
felicity association. I am too old to cultivate 
new habits. May I ask what is the basis of 
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the alliance which has sprang up latterly be- 
tween yourself and your cousin ?" 

"There is no alliance between us. We 
don't like each other. We have quarrelled 
more than once." 

" Alice, don't prevaricate. If you don't 
like your cousin, why do you allow him to 
come to your room P I particularly request 
that these visits should cease/' 

" I can't tell him not to come," I answered, 
taking a leaf out of Warren's manual of sul- 
lenness. " We hardly ever speak. I don't 
like him, but people who live in the same 
house must suit themselves to each other. 
Warren is of our blood, and though you don't 
give him credit for sensitiveness, he has it 
nevertheless, and he does not like to be treated 
like a pariah." 

" I thank you for your instructions, but I 
don't remember that I ever requested your 
advice. Once for all, am I to be obeyed ?" 

" Yes ; if you wiU lay your commands upon 



me. 



'' Break off this intimacy ; it displeases me 
more than I can tell you." 
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" Am I to tell Warren that you have 
ordered me not to speak to him ?'* 

" You are losing your temper. There, 
enough has been said. I don't choose to lose 
my time in wrangling with an angry woman.'* 

An angry woman ! I would rather have 
been called a raging fiend. When my uncle 
once became eloquent on the woman question, 
his arguments were unanswerable. 

" Vm not angry/' I replied, making a des- 
perate effort to defend the credit of my sex, 
by looking as meekly apologetic as I possibly 
could ; " only I don't know very well what you 
want." 

Perhaps my uncle's conscience told him that 
he did not know very well what he wanted 
himself : he answered less sharply — 

" Well, well, child, let us hear no more 
about it ; we have dismissed the subject. No 
we hav'n't," he went on, with a slight laugh, 
" a woman must always have the last word ; I 
wait for yours ; let it be something crushing." 

To my everlasting glory be it spoken, I 
did not utter a word. He looked up at me 
with a shrug and a smile. 
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'^You are a little contradictious, nicAt 
foahrr 

" Ja wohi ;" and in a few seconds I was 
declaiming with resonant vehemence on the 
sufferings of distressed needle-women. That 
was the question of the day, and this morning's 
limes had a leading article on the subject. 

If the engrossing idea of uncle Rupert's life 
had been a burning desire to see his nephew 
and niece united by the strictest ties of friend- 
ship, he could not have chosen a more infal- 
lible method of accomplishing his purpose. If 
friendship had been possible for us, we would 
have been friends. The idea of opposition 
would have given a zest to our cousinly in- 
timacy ; we would have become interested in 
each other, we would have fancied ourselves 
ill-used, and that agreeable delusion would 
have formed an indissoluble tie between us. 
But oil and water would have commingled be- 
fore my cousin Warren and I met in cordial 
amity. We had no more quarrels, but our 
reconciliation was only an armed neutrality ; 
we stood eyeing each other, watchful and on 
the defensive. Still we met often. I had no 
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intention of making a causeless breach. Uncle 
Rupert had requested me to discontinue my 
advice, so I thought that if he chose to put a 
forcible stop to our acquaintance, he might do 
it according to his own method. 

My attempts to form a happy family group 
out of such incongruous materials as our 
uncompanionable selves had failed. Warren 
spent his evenings alone, and he spent 
them in a manner which incommoded me 
excessively. Armed with cigars, a pile of 
books, an unlimited supply of coffee, or a 
bottle of the thin sour Rhenish wine in which 
his soul delighted, he was accustomed to take 
up his station in my room regularly after 
dinner. My sanctum became so impregnated 
with the odours of these creature comforts, that 
it was rendered almost uninhabitable in the 
day-time. He never asked me whether the 
mingled perfumes of Havannah and Arabia 
were agreeable or not ; I do not suppose he 
cared. 

My bedroom and sitting-room were opposite 
to each other ; they were, as I have said, both 
upstairs. Night after night, when my uncle 
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had dismissed me (he kept very early hoars), 
the same formula was enacted. I took my 
candle with the intention of betaking myself 
to bed, seeing that the room in which I 
generally spent the rest of the evening was 
pre*occapied. As soon as I had set my foot 
on a certain step of the stairs, the door of the 
latter apartment opened, and there stood 
Warren, awaiting my coming. 

" What a time you have been," he would 
say, with a weary yawn ; " I thought you were 
all dead or gone to sleep. Come along 1" 

Then he would close the door upon me, and 
many a long talk we had, prolonged sometimes 
till long after the rest of the house was hushed 
in sleep. Warren's arrangements for making 
himself comfortable were perfect. On warm 
summer nights he would have the sofa dragged 
in front of the open window, or else three 
chairs, artfully disposed so as to form a com- 
fortable couch. He usually returned to his 
lounge as soon as I had come in, placing a 
chair for me beside him, which was all I 
wanted certainly, but not nearly so luxurious 
as his more Sybarite arrangements. I learnt 
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to know Warren better during these midnight 
colloquies. He grew frank, intelligent, and 
vivacious. I had misjudged him at first, or 
rather, he had deceived me. Either his apathy 
was assumed, or else a very slight degree of 
excitement sufficed to rouse his mental vigour. 
He never flagged. I think he would have 
talked all night if I would have listened to 
him. What the pleasure was that he derived 
from these said conversations, I never knew. 
It was not a very exhilarating entertainment ; 
however, it seemed to answer his ideas per- 
fectly. Once I attempted to make myself 
master of his theories of amusement. 

"The luxury of perfect physical repose," 
he drawled out, with half-shut eyes, carelessly 
flinging the end of his cigar out of the win- 
dow as he spoke (he was lying on the sofa 
that night, in a perfect nest of cushions), " com- 
bined with the pleasurable mental excitement 
of interchanging thought with an intelligent 
companion, was beyond measure tranquillizing 
to him ; it was a refined delight, to which dis- 
tracting amusements were no more to be com- 
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pared, than was fiddling in a booth to the 
melody of a choir of angels." 

This was a very fine simile for Warren, who 
was not given to poetical rhapsodies. His 
conversation was sharp, trenchant, and practi- 
cal, always caustic. He had read in a ram* 
bling, desultory sort of way ; his taste was cor- 
rect, and his criticism clear and terse. He 
talked of his travels ; he had quick percep- 
tions, keen faculties of observation ; men and 
manners, not art and nature, had been his 
study. He talked so much and so long that 
1, like a second Mariane, often felt very 
much inclined to fall asleep while this new 
Wilhelm Meister was telling of his Wander- 
jahre. Warren never seemed sleepy. The 
perfect physical repose on which he de- 
scanted so eloquently must have supplied 
the place of nocturnal slumber in his singu- 
larly balanced organization. He rose early ; 
he was often on horseback at six o'clock in the 
morning, and had ridden many miles, and 
accomplished what appeared to me an infinity 
of work, before breakfast, where he appeared 
fresh and alert, as if he had just come down 
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stairs from the legitimate seven hours' 
sleep. 

We were colleagues, companions, but not 
friends. Our talk was entirely superficial ; if 
ever a remark was made which penetrated in 
the slightest degree below the surface of things, 
it was the signal for us to disagree. Warren 
was so cold and worldly. He neither loved 
nor hated, but looked upon mankind in gene- 
ral with cynical indifference. Examining his 
sentiments more closely, I discovered that he 
disliked uncle Rupert, and cherished an un- 
mitigated contempt for Harry. 

His manner to me refined sensibly in pro- 
portion as his unprovoked ill-will wore away. 
I believe he contemplated me with the same 
interest with which a comparative anatomist 
might regard a perfectly new specimen of a 
pre-adamite fossil. He had no female ac- 
quaintances ; he had never talked unreservedly 
to a lady in his life — so he told me. 

" Except the Mountains," I suggested. 

He objected that the Mountains were not 
ladies ; besides, that his intercourse with them 
had been strictly ceremonious. 
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Of course, he never knew of my bootless 
intercession with uncle Rupert in his behalf. 
I do not siq)pose he would have thanked me 
for my good offices ; after that one night, he 
never alluded to the subject. It was his 
pride that kept him silent ; he was morbidly 
jealous of his self-respect in my presence. I 
respected his motives, and liked him better for 
his reticence ; a man with a grievance, and 
above all with a paraded grievance, being 
in my eyes a monster to be shunned and 
avoided. 

School days ! school companions ! it is long 
since I wrote of them — long perhaps since I 
thought of them. Some are married, some 
are dead, some have passed entirely out of my 
memory. Lilian Graham and Helen Falkland 
are still my friends. Our intimacy had 
waxed and waned in the course of time ; some- 
times it had almost died a natural death, again 
it had been quickened into galvanic life, fierce 
and brisk, then a second relapse came, another 
revival, and so forth in regular succession ; 
but it had never died entirely, and that, I 
think, is saying a good deal. 

TOL. I. o 
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Constant reader, faithful for life to an affec- 
tion you have once vowed, are you quite as 
fond of your friend now as you were when 
you parted, years ago, with choking sobs and 
tearful kisses ? Is it never an effort to wean 
yourself from present cares and personal in- 
terests to write that long-neglected ktter? 
Does no impatient word ever escape your lips 
when your less volatile correspondent mildly 
reproaches your silence ? Can you honestly 
declare that you would care very much if you 
were never to see that once dear old face 
again ? Do you never feel it rather a bore to 
be asked to sympathize with sorrow, when you 
yourself are quite happy ? Of course you do. 
Pylades and Orestes, did you ever try the 
ordeal of absence ? 

So, considering that our mutual memories 
had not been refreshed by a face to face 
meeting for more than two years, that I had 
little to tell, living as I did in thought rather 
than in action, that my thoughts were often 
not of the brightest, and that an analysis of 
despondent feeling cannot well form an enter- 
taining paragraph in a letter, I consider that 
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both my frieads and myself deserve credit for 
our resolute perseverance. 

Beautiful, admired, courted abroad, and 
loved at home, the brilliant career of my two 
friends had little in common with my sober 
walk on life's platform. Only one or two 
faces of perfect beauty can I call up from 
memory's portrait-gallery, and the loveliest of 
them is Lilian Graham's. It would be of 
little use to describe her fair face, pale but 
lustrously clear, with those wonderful dark 
eyes, that shone as if lamps burned behind 
them ; her grace, her witchery, her charm of 
voice and manner, must remain untold. She 
had clung to me when at school, and the idea 
of caring for and protecting her had only 
strengthened the tie between us. I loved her 
passionately, as I think I could have loved a 
younger sister. She was an only child, and 
an heiress ; her mother was dead, but a proud 
and indulgent father shielded his little blossom 
from the blasts that might have visited her too 
roughly. She had been abroad from the time 
she left school till within the last few months. 
As a final clause, I may add that I loved her a 

o 2 
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great deal more than she loved me, but in the 
transfer of affection it is no unusual thing to 
find one who gives, while the other takes. 
There would be but little lasting affection if it 
could not exist without an equal return. 

When the writing fit was upon Helen Falk- 
land, there was qo negligence to complain of. 
Her outward life was a round of alternate 
London and rural gaiety, her inner life a suc- 
cession of thrilling romances, I was her con- 
fidante. Helen was the most thorough flirt I 
ever met in my life. On principle I dislike 
flirting, but Helen was an exception to this 
sweeping condemnation. She believed so 
firmly in the sincerity of her transitory delu- 
sions, and she was so thoughtful and affec- 
tionate in spite of her levity, she could not 
help being lovable. Her letters varied through 
every phase of feeling. Sometimes ^^sad as 
night" for wantonness, then rapturous with 
excited mirth ; at other times she became in- 
tensely philosophical, philosophical according 
to a lady's method of bdng so, of course. 
She had been engaged once or twice ; and as 
for the embryo attachments that had never 
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reached a definite consummation, their name 
was legion. The destined lover came to claim 
his bride at last. I need not betray poor Nelly's 
weaknesses by publishing her half shy, half 
jesting revelations of her love. The most im- 
portant part of her letter, in my eyes, was an 
invitation to me to be h^ bride's-maid. She 
was to be married in autumn. She asked me to 
go soon, and to spend the months intervening 
before the wedding at Sumnor Hall. A flood 
of new life seemed to rush in upon me, when 
I read this welcome invitation. A land of pro- 
mise seemed opening to me in the prospect of 
the change. I speedily forgot my petty, 
jarring cares, and with them the excellent 
resolutions I had formed against acknowledg- 
ing the existence of these annoyances at all. 
I wrote my note of congratulation and ac- 
ceptance; and to ensure its arrival at its 
destination without delay, I ordered my pony 
to be saddled, and galloped over into 
Whorlton myself with the important missive. 
I was glad and excited all day, so bent upon 
the visit that I had not time to think of any 
possible impediments to my going. I had 
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quite forgotten to ask my uncle's permission ; 
indeed I was so accustomed to act in minor 
matters unquestioned and unquestioning, that, 
even had I remembered my duty, I dare say 
I should have regarded it as a mere formality. 
But, when seated opposite to that worthy 
gentleman in the solitude of the library, I 
looked at his respectable face, stem, harsh, 
and inflexible, I confess to a curious feeling, 
something like a saw passing slowly down my 
spine, an unfailing and unmistakable symp- 
tom of severe nervousness. I thought about 
my letter to Helen, written, posted, irreco- 
verable. One unuttered groan of repentance, 
one insane and desperate impulse, prompting 
me to throw myself upon my gallant steed, to 
rush wildly into Whorlton, and recover that 
document, rescue it by force, if needs, from 
under the very eyes of the postmaster : a sud- 
den but sure conviction of the utter hopeless- 
ness of the case, and I was calm, outwardly 
calm at least, but inwardly a boiling and 
seething volcano. Despair gives courage, it 
is said. "Courage, then, my son," I whis- 
pered under my breath, and clearing my voice. 
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" A school friend of mine, Miss Falkland, 
is going to be married. She has written to 
me to be her bride's-maid," was my bold com- 
munication. 

It was done. Heavens ! what an appalling 
silence followed ! — profound, unbroken, and in- 
terminable. 

" I dare say Miss Falkland will have no dif- 
ficulty in finding a substitute," my uncle said 
at length. 

" But she wants me," I ventured to interpose. 

" How do you know ? I dare say she has 
a dozen young lady friends, quite ready to 
rehearse their own hymeneals. The practice 
may be more useful to them than to you." 

"I don't know what you mean," I inter- 
rupted impatiently. "Helen wants me to 
be at her marriage, because it was a promise 
when we were at school." 

" A mutual promise, I presume. Well, you 
can thank her for remembering it." 

" But I want to go, and in fact I've accepted 
the invitation." 

" Child, surely you've never been such a 
fool!" 
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" I don't know where the folly lies. Per- 
haps I did wrong in not asking your consent, 
but I must go. A change is absolutely neces- 
sary for me. This is the only one that may 
ever offer itself, and I cannot let it pass." 

"What absurdity is this?" he asked, in 
great annoyance. "You've lived here two 
years and a half, and I never heard that you 
found your life particularly unendurable." 

" Nor did I, and I would have lived here 
for two years and a half longer, withoiit ex- 
pressing any wish for change, if this had not 
come in my way. That makes all the differ- 
ence. I feel as if I had been imprisoned for 
a lifetime between four walls, and as if a door 
of escape had just been opened, to give me a 
glimpse of the free outer world. I cannot 
suffer it to be closed. If you order it, I have 
no other option but to obey you; but I shall 
submit unwillingly. — You must let me go," I 
continued, speaking quick and eagerly in my 
increasing excitement, for I felt desperate — 
" I shall be ill, I shall die, if I stay here any 
longer." 

Uncle Rupert had listened to me more pa- 
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tiently than I could have hoped. He leaned 
his arm on the taUe, and shaded his eyes with 
his hand. I heard him sigh deeply. 

'' Alice 1 Alice!*' he said at length, with 
suppressed emotion, ** I had no idea of this. 
Have I done my best, all this time, harsh and 
inconsiderate as you may have thought me, to 
spare you mortMcation, only to make you the 
more determined to brave it for the sake of 
a few weeks* idle pleasure ?" 

" I don't anticipate any mortification at my 
Mend's house," I replied. 

You won't escape it nevertheless." 
At school I never met with anything but 
kindness." 

" School girls don't trouble themselves much 
about the antecedents of their companions." 

" If Mr. and Mrs. Falkland were doubtful 
about me, surely they would not have allowed 
Helen to invite me." 

" I was not thinking of Mr. and Mrs. Falk- 
land." 

" And yet, as I am going to their house, 
their opinion is of more importance than that 
of any one else." 
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" You either can't or won't understand me, 
Alice," he said, with a queer smile ; '^ you must 
excuse an old bachelor^ if he tells you his mind 
bluntly. People may be very glad to have you 
at their houses, who would see you starve 
rather than let you become a member of their 
families. Now don't start off in indignation. 
You are at an age when, as far as I know, 
girls think of little else but lovers and mar- 
riage. You have beauty — ^you may possibly 
receive attention and admiration. You will 
meet with no family at the Falklands' who 
would not consider your alliance a disgrace. 
And mark my words — if you ever allow your 
affections to become entangled, hopelessly en- 
tangled — for if you do love, you will make as 
great a fool of yourself as any one ever did — 
I see nothing for you but utter misery." 

He was silent. His head dropped upon his 
hand. Hot tears were blinding my vision. 
The spasm in my throat prevented utterance. 
Words came at last. 

" I know very little of other girls, but you 
are mistaken in your estimate of one at least. 
And you are mistaken, if you think that any 
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other image can ever supplant my dead father's 
memory. I know I shall never many. If it 
would disgrace a gentleman to take me as his 
wife,^ it would disgrace me to marry a man 
who was too coarse or mean to be susceptible 
to shame. If ever I felt a love that would 
make me ashamed of my father, I would hate 
and despise myself for it. I would crush it 
out of my heart, if I died in the attempt. I 
won't go to Sumnor Hall." 

" You had better go/' he said, sadly, and I 
did not know how fiercely and passionately 
I had been speaking, till his quiet voice in- 
terrupted me. " I have warned you; God knows 
that it was only of your own happiness I was 
thinking." 

I was too sanguine and elated to join in his 
gloomy apprehensions; yet, as I sat by the 
fire in my own room that night, joyfully 
thinking of the coming pleasure, I was glad 
to remember that I had gone up to him, that 
I had said I would stay with him for ever, if 
he would let me. He was very kind, but he 
said again, " that I had better go, that I had 
been shut out from the world too long," and I 
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felt relieved tkat he did not put the sincerity 
of my protestations to the proof. 

Well, I had my uncle's permission, then 
surely my cousin Warren had no right to 
give his unasked opinion about the propriety 
of my visit. He had come to my room one 
morning, with the remark that it was certainly 
the pleasantest place in the house. 

"Then you can enjoy it to your heart's 
content for awhile," I replied; "only you 
must yield it without a murmur when I come 
home." 

" I never heard of your going away — you're 
not, are you ?" 

" Indeed, I am. I'm tired of you all ; I'm 
going to try a change of scene and com* 
pany." 

" I wish you would talk rationally— where 
could you go to ?" 

" I'm going to help a friend of mine to be 
married." 

" Miss Matilda Mountain ?" 

I laughed. " No, don't be jealous. No 
one that I know has supplanted you in that 
young lady's affections. Miss Matilda — " 
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'' Confound Miss Matilda." 

" I beg your pardon, I was only in jest. 
The young lady whom I am going to visit was 
a school friend." 

" Does Uncle Rupert know ?" 

" Of course he does/' 

" He's a fool to let you go." 

" I fancy he is quite able to judge of the 
sanity of his own actions." 

" I don't see what you want to be away 
for — ^you do very well here." 

"Better elsewhere, perhaps;" and I was 
surprised, indeed, to see how those careless 
words seemed to move him. Twice he seemed 
on the point of speaking ; he looked curiously 
and suspiciously at me, then he left the room, 
slamming the door violently. 

I did not go to Sumnor Hall till the end of 
May. I stayed at home to see Harry, who 
came down to Hirst for a few days, before my 
departure. He was in wild spirits, at least 
that was his usual mood ; for he sank at times 
into fits of deep depression. I did not like to 
press his confidence, for he had grown restive 
at times, of late, under my sisterly supervision. 
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He was quite as eager as I was, about my 
visit. 

" It's the luckiest thing in the world for 
you, Alice," he said ; " it's disgraceful the way 
you've been cooped up here — you might as 
well have been a nun at once." 

" Not quite ; and you know my seclusion 
has been unavoidable." 

"Well, you must make the best of this 
chance, and do you know, Alice, the best 
thing that you could do would be to marry." 

" Oh, Harry, you turning matchmaker ; 
and pray, sir, what would you do without 
your sister ?" 

Harry blushed a little. " Well, to tell you 
the truth, Alice, I was thinking of myself as 
well as of you. It would be an opening for 
me, you see ; but you are the first considera- 
tion, of course." 

Nobody would have me." 
Wouldn't they, though ? I can tell you 
half the men in my college are in love with 
you, from your portrait. I would have brought 
two or three fellows down with me, only this 
house is such a gloomy old dungeon." 
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^* I am glad you did not, if it was only 
lest they should compare that very flatter- 
ing portrait with the original. They would 
have found it difficult to conceal their dis- 
appointment." 

" Nonsense, a duke might be proud of you. 
However, I don't want to see you a duchess, 
I should be afraid to speak to you. Only 
talking of marriage, promise me faithfully 
one thing — will you ?" 

^'I cannot, till I know what the request 
is." 

" That you*ll never let that sneaking rascal, 
Warren, persuade you to marry him." 

" Marry Warren !" I exclaimed ; " Harry, 
have you lost your senses — what a monstrous 
idea !" 

"I don't know that. Any one may see, 
with half an eye, that he is desperately in love 
with you. I should not wonder if he has 
proposed already." 

" How ridiculous ! He is as much in love 
with me as I am with him ; and that is not 
all — I don't even like him." 

" Neither do I — the infernal, double faced — " 
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" Harry, Harry !" — I felt it my duty to in- 
terfere. 

'^ Just let me speak my mind out this 
time," Harry said, laughing ; " you need not 
listen, but I must have it out/' 

I shut my ears till Harry had finished his 
exordium. 

" Now Fve done, I should disown you to- 
morrow, AUce, if you married that fellow. I 
licked him at school, I'll lick him again if I 
catch him staring at you, as he was when I 
came into the room." 

" Oh, let him alone-^-his staring does not 
affect me ; only don't quarrel with him." 

" Alice," Harry said, after a pause, during 
which he seemed to have been pondering 
deeply, " I've been thinking about some 
money that I owe you — ^you'll want it before 
you go away." 

" No, I don't." 

" Are you quite sure ?" 

" Yes, Uncle Rupert gave me some more 
last night, for my additional expenses; I 
have more than I want, I can lend you 
some." 
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" Are you quite sure it won't inconvenience 
you ?" 

" Quite/' I had long ceased to administer 
moral lectures to Harry, on the impropriety of 
getting into debt. He brought me home a 
bracelet next day. My countenance must have 
betrayed that I was quite as much surprised 
as pleased at this gift, for he added : — 

" I dare say you think I ought to be just 
before I'm generous, but I mean to reform 
next term, and economize. I'll pay you all 
in a lump then ; but you see I wanted to give 
you something, and its never likely to be so 
useful to you as now." 

What could I do but thank my dear, kind, 
inconsiderate brother? He was soon re-assured, 
and went away whistling a tune. 

I remember nothing more of importance, 
before I went to Sumnor Hall. Yes, I re- 
member one thing, and a very remarkable 
and unlooked-for circumstance it was. The 
night before my journey, Warren asked me to 
be his wife, I was so confounded at this pro- 
posal, that for some minutes I could not an- 
swer. He pressed his suit eagerly, endeavour- 
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iDg, when he found that it was unsuccessful, 
to extract a promise from me that I would not 
engage myself to any one else whilst I was 
away. I rejected every idea of entering into 
such a compact with great decision. My re- 
fusal irritated him very much. He became in- 
solent, and I grew angry; and I left Hirst Hall 
with the assurance that I would find an im- 
placable enemy within its walls on ray return. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

" Lady Clara Vere de Vere, 
Of me you shall not win renown !" 

Tbnntson. 

It was late in the afternoon of the next day, 
before I reached my journey's end. I stopped 
at a small road-side station, about ten miles 
from Sumnor Hall. Glorying in its aristocratic 
seclusion, that stately mansion was as yet un- 
molested by the nearer inroad of that levelling 
institution, the railroad. Mr. Falkland's car- 
riage was in waiting. How my spirits rose 
as we rolled rapidly through those beautiful 
green lanes, rich in the luxuriant verdure of 
early summer ! , There had been rain for some 
days, but the clouds had passed over, and the 
sky was brilliant in its robe of deep azure. 

p 2 
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The fresh, moist earth was cool and fragrant, 
and the afternoon sunshine flamed like arrows 
of tremulous light through the thick foliage 
of the fine, dark trees, the rain-drops still 
glistening on the shining leaves. I leaned out 
of the carriage-window, and drank in the 
quickening freshness of the soft, balmy air 
with a feeling that was akin to rapture. 
There was a power in that life-giving elixir 
which made my pulses bound with a strange, 
new joy. It revived youthful hopes, youthful 
feelings within me, which I had believed to be 
long since dead. There was a light breeze 
stirring, now almost hushed into sUence, now 
playing in sweet rippling music among the 
branches, and shaking down a shower of 
grateful drops to refresh my burning forehead. 
It was a very pleasant drive, and it only came 
to an end too soon. Except Helen, all the 
Falklands were strangers to me, and I began 
to feel somewhat nervous. I had thought but 
little of my uncle's ominous words of warn- 
ing — now, they took shape, and a sickening 
apprehension of shame, disappointment, and 
sorrow filled my mind. We were driving 
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down the long avenue now, and my precon- 
ceived ideas as to my first introduction to the 
family, which I had arranged with admirable 
precision a few minutes before, suddenly took 
flight. We stopped ; and if some beneficent 
fairy had pointed out a feasible method of 
retreat, I think I should have availed myself 
of it, and have run away. 

Helen was in the hall to receive me ; and 
her frank welcome, as she rushed down the 
steps, and greeted me, contributed not a 
little to restore my composure. She was 
not much changed since our school days. I 
had always thought her beautiful, though 
her face was far from perfect in detail ; but 
1 had never seen her look so lovely as in the 
light of that summer evening, in her simple 
white dress, with those large, dreamy, blue 
eyes, and her soft, fair hair falling in low 
braids on her cheek. 

" I have been watching so impatiently for 
you, Alice. I thought you would never come. 
— I'm so glad to see you," she continued, as she 
took my arm to lead me to my room, talking 
all the way. " Now tell me, what did you think 
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when you got my letter? Were you sur- 
prised?" 

" Not at all ; but I intend to submit you to a 
severe inquisition soon . When will you begin ?" 

" Oh, IVe as much to tell as you have to 
ask. I'll pay you a visit to-night, and un- 
burden myself before I go to sleep. I v^dll 
send my maid to you now, to help you to 
dress ; and I'll come back to take you down 
stairs. We are quite alone just now, except 
for one or two ladies." 

This was encouraging. Still, to my nervous 
eye, the party assembled in the drawing-room 
looked very large, and very imposing. It was 
the half hour before dinner also, consequently 
my appearance excited a degree of interest 
which I might, happily, have escaped, if the 
idle loungers had been more preoccupied. 
Mr. Falkland was a tall, handsome man, fair, 
like Helen, with well-marked and intelligent 
features. His welcome was kind, somewhat 
ceremonious, as if his manner were modelled 
after the bearing of the pere de theatre. In- 
deed, he was rather too dignified altogether. 
It struck me that he would have been more 
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at home in a toga than in a dress-coat. 
There was a slight want of ease about him, 
the natural reflex of his own feelings, perhaps. 
He was a wealthy merchant, not entirely the 
architect of his own fortune ; but the mode- 
rate riches which he had inherited had become 
colossal through his energetic practical talent. 
The dignity of landowner and country gentle- 
man was a recently-acquired honour, and he 
had not yet sunk into his new position with 
the peaceful equanimity which practice only 
teaches. Mrs. Falkland was pretty and languid 
looking. She perfectly realized my precon- 
ceived ideas of a fine lady ; her dress, I think, 
was the most salient point about her. It was 
very magnificent indeed, and exquisitely as- 
sorted. Young Mr. Frank, the eldest sou of 
the house, a gallant ensign in the Guards, who 
had just obtained his commission, seemed to 
look upon the ordeal of introduction to a 
young lady as one of the most trying passages 
in a young warrior's life. He blushed till he 
rivalled the colour of his new uniform, as he 
muttered some unintelligible words, intended 
to express his satisfaction in making the ac- 
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quaintance of his sister's friend. The rest of 
the party, with the exception of Master Alfred, 
an enterprising youth, at home for the hoH- 
days, were guests staying in the house. Miss 
Bulland, Mrs. Falkland's bosom friend, chosen, 
probably, for the sake of contrast (to judge 
from her decisive bearing, and handsome, 
rather masculine, cast of face), took my fancy 
at once. The Honourable Florence Osborne, 
a dark, handsome girl, looking queenly in her 
black velvet dress, and massive gold ornaments, 
and Helen's cousin. May Leslie, simple, plea- 
sant, and unaffected, completed the circle. I 
must not omit to make mention of Miss Ross, 
the governess of the younger children — for 
she was very different from one of those for- 
lorn shadows who usually lurk in the most 
obscure nooks and corners — necessary ap- 
pendages to a well-regulated country-house. 
At Sumnor Hall, Miss Ross commanded as 
much respect as Mrs. Falkland herself. She 
had moved as friend and equal in circles where 
Mr. Falkland, millionnaire and lord of Sumnor 
as he was, could not aspire to tread — and his 
bows, as he paid his morning homage to his 
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governess, who generally presided at the break- 
fast-table, might have emulated the obeisances 
of the courtiers of the Grand Monarque him- 
self, in their depth and solemnity. Miss Ross 
had " seen better days," as the phrase goes ; 
but she was not one of those persons who 
trade upon their past prosperity, in order to 
furnish a claim to present consideration ; her 
dignity required no fallacious props — it was 
born with her, and no changes of fortune had 
dimmed her cheerfulness, nor lowered her 
self-respect. 

We separated early that evening, out of 
consideration to my long journey ; and I need 
hardly inform my young lady readers that 
Helen and I took advantage of my supposed 
fatigue, by ensconcing ourselves in two of the 
most comfortable arm-chairs which my bed- 
room afforded, with a feeling of absorbing 
happiness utterly incomprehensible, except to 
two women who may be about to indulge, as 
we were, in the unrestrained delight of a long- 
confidential chat. 

*' I wish you could see Cecil, Alice," Helen 
began ; " Tm sure you will like him." 
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*' I don't think I shall, at least if he's any- 
thing like the ideal heroes yoa used to dream 
about— stem and sarcastic, with bitterness in 
their hearts, frowns on their brows, and sneers 
on their lips. Is that his style ?" 

" Oh ! no, I should think not. These men are 
well enough for a sentimental or romantic 
friendship, not as companions for life. Cecil 
is charming though — quite perfect in his way. 
How often do you think he proposed to me ?" 

" Once, I hope." 

" Guess again." 

" Any number of times is alike in my eyes 
after the first." 

" Oh ! Alice, I think it's delightful to be 
asked again and again, it's a sure sign, at 
least, that your lover is in earnest. Would 
you like to be taken at your first word ?" 

I thought of Warren, and answered " Yes," 
unhesitatingly. 

" Well, you know I always thought you odd ; 
so you do not care to hear how often Cecil 
proposed ?" 

" Not at all ; it would not improve my 
opinion of either of you. When does Lilian 
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Graham come P She is to be one of your 
bridesmaids ; is she not P" 

" Yes, but I don't expect her for a long time 
yet I Vm going to have sixteen bridesmaids ; 
don't you think FU have enough P" 

" You will, and you incur a great responsi- 
bility with so many admiring young ladies 
looking up to you for example." 

" I wish one of them would follow my ex- 
ample," said Helen, looking at me kindly ; 
" I don't like the idea of your going back to 
that stupid old Hirst Hall, when I'm gone to 
India. But we need not talk about that yet ; 
we will enjoy the time that remains to us ; and 
I have about a hundred different projects for 
you, while you are here." 

Late that night, a white-robed figure might 
have been observed gliding softly along the 
corridor that separated our respective cham- 
bers; it might have been a ghost — Sumnor 
Hall boasted of a ghost, though I took care 
not to make too minute inquiries respecting 
its particular haunts ; — but it was only Helen 
Falkland returning, very sleepy, from our mid- 
night conference. 
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I was up early next morning, in spite of our 
late vigil. The bright sunlight streaming into 
my room, and the quivering shadows of the 
leaves, dancing to and fro on the window-blind, 
seemed to call me out into the gladness of the 
early prime. It was a lovely morning in the 
beginning of June, early, so I had time fpr a 
long ramble through the grounds. I explored 
the hot-houses and vineries, and mightily be- 
wildered a stray gardener by my amazingly 
ignorant questions about the names of exotic 
plants, and the prospects of the fruit-trees. The 
dew-drops still rested on the flower-cups, and 
bent the short, sharp blades of the grass ; each 
arrowy spear of the velvet sward looked like a 
fairy sceptre tipped with a living jewel. Far 
beyond the smooth shaven lawn, stretched 
the wide park, dotted with glorious clusters of 
stately trees ; one might have stood for hours 
watching the changing light, the brilliant 
patches of the sun -lit < grass, ^ and the dark 
masses of shadow moving slowly to and fro, 
as the faint wind stirred among the lofty 
branches of the elms. I parsed through the 
picture-gallery, on entering the house, and 
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amused myself with trying to discover the 
subject of the paintings, and in the absence 
of a catalogue, appropriating them, according 
to my own fancy, to artists whose works I might 
have seen. A painter's easel, at which sat a 
man intently occupied with the picture he was 
copying, attracted my notice as I entered the 
second room of the gallery. I approached 
softly. I had not much critical knowledge of 
art, still I could discern that the painter had 
caught the spirit of his master ; these was life 
and poetry in the sketch at which he was 
looking. I wished to pass without disturbing 
him* but he was not quite so much absorbed 
as to be unconscious of external sight and 
sound. He looked up as I approached, and 
rose. He was strikingly handsome, at least 
he appeared so to me ; but then, I had seen 
very few people — so, perhaps, after all, there 
might be nothing very remarkable about this 
unknown art-student. He had harmonious 
and finely chiselled features, keen, quick, grey 
eyes, very dark hair and eye-brows ; there was 
a slight air of superciliousness about him, which 
rather marred the intelligent and varying ex- 
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pression of his face : be seemed to look me 
through and through ; his glance was steady 
and penetrating as a hawk's. He did not 
quite answer to my preconceived idea of an 
artist, which was perfectly orthodox, including 
long, flowing hair, moustache, fierce or melan- 
choly, according to the character of his genius, 
and, of course, a general eccentricity of de- 
meanour. My hawk-eyed friend had short, 
curling hair — no moustache ; and his manner 
was that of an ordinary Christian gentleman. 
The firm, decided mouth, the short upper lip, 
curled a little, just enough to show how white 
the teeth glanced, and his quick, resolute 
movements, betokened a closer acquaintance 
with the practical realities of life than is 
usually found in the studio. It struck me at 
once, and I think prompted my first not very 
well chosen remark. 

" Don't let me disturb you," I said, after 
our mute salutation, seeing that he was about 
to oflFer me his chair ; " I thought you were 
an artist." 

" Then you were soon undeceived, I dare 
say," he replied, glancing at the original, and 
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impatiently adding a few touches to his own 
work. 

'* Oh ! I did not mean that" I said, apolo- 
getically. " It is very beautiful," I continued, 
following the direction of his eyes. 

It was very beautiful. It was the figure of 
a nun, youthful, solemn, spiritual almost in her 
divine loveliness. The upturned face was pal- 
lid, thoughtful, and dehcate in contour ; and 
the deep, dark, far-seeing eyes, looking heaven- 
ward with a story of such unutterable meaning 
in their sorrowful, yearning gaze, seemed to 
tell of a heart-ache that even the convent 
music could not lull to rest. The slight ivory 
fingers were clasped ; the attitude was that of 
the calm which follows on a fierce conflict of 
emotion. 

'* You are right, Miss Hope," he answered ; 
" it is very beautiful — how would you interpret 
it?" 

" Interpret the picture ?" I asked, wishing 
that I knew as much of my companion as he 
appeared to know of me. 

" Yes ; is that the rapt gaze of a fair saint's 
inspiration, or are those beautiful eyes only 
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lifted heavenwards because they dare not trust 
themselves longer on the earth, which is 
still too sweet to be given up without a 
struggle ?" 

" * Earth to earth in convent walls/ " I said, 
drawing nearer, " it is rather a hard doom for 
one so young I I think your second reading 
of the hidden history is right ; see, her cruci- 
fix lies neglected in her lap." 

" And the sweet devotee has dropt her beads 
also ; look ! they are on the floor," my compa- 
nion added, in a voice which rather jarred upon 
me through its levity, it was so different from 
the earnest tone in which he had first spoken ; 
"she does penance for these wandering thoughts 
of hers. Give them words, Miss Hope ; ima- 
gine yourself in her place, and speak for her." 

I had no idea of exercising my imagination, 
only to call fresh laughter into these mocking 
passages. 

" Is this a good gallery ?" I asked. 

" Yes, there are some excellent pictures ; 
I shall be happy to act as your cicerone, if you 
will allow me ; but perhaps you are more able 
to direct me ?" 
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" No, indeed; I have seen very few pictures ; 
I shall be very much obliged to you ; do you 
paint here all day ?" 

" No," he replied, laughing ; " I have some- 
thing else to do ; I spend my time in a much 
more prosaic fashion than this. But one needs 
a little of the poetry of life to help one along. 
I seek mine here ; just as you ladies do, in 
your Berlin-wool creations of wonderful birds 
and flowers." 

I was about to utter a vigorous protest, 
against my companion's idea of the humaniz- 
ing influence of these amusements, when 
Helen's voice, as she entered the gallery un- 
observed, cut short my oration. 

" Mr. Leigh — Miss Hope ; but I suppose I 
need hardly introduce you now ; how dread- 
fully active you have been, Alice ! Mr. Leigh, 
will you come with us to the breakfast- 

" Thank you, Miss Helen, but I breakfasted 
before I left home ; I'm going to town this 
morning. I knew it was one of your papa's 
business days; so I thought I would join 
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him; Til say good morning to you for the 
present." 

He bowed slightly, and was turning round, 
but Helen interrupted him. 

" Oh, what an exquisite creature, Mr. 
Leigh !" she said, looking at his picture. " Is 
it an original composition ? What exquisite 
ideas you have !" 

" You never saw that exquisite creature 
before, did you ?" he said, looking extremely 
amused. 

" Never," Helen replied, looking more 
closely at it ; " do I know the original ? Oh, 
do tell rae> who is it ?" 

" It is a recluse. Miss Helen ; a specimen of 
womanhood, with whom I think you cannot feel 
much sympathy ; and since you admire her so 
much, I am glad to have been the means of 
introducing her to your acquaintance; for 
she has lived here since the Reformation 
turned her and so many of her sisters 
adrift." 

^* Oh, Mr. Leigh V Helen answered, redden- 
ing, and with a sort of piqued humility, " you 
never speak to me without making me feel 
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ashamed of myself; why do you think I can 
have no sympathy with a recluse ?'* 

" The cloister is her world, her heaven upon 
earth ; your Paradise is a much more dazzling 
region/' he answered carelessly. 

" Am I so worldly ?" Helen asked plain- 
tively ; " I know you think me unbearably 
frivolous." 

" Charmingly so ; and I am not singular in 
my opinion, I believe." 

I had stood a little apart, rather wonder- 
ing at this odd scene. Helen looked up at 
these last words ; and to my infinite surprise 
her large blue eyes were swimming with tearsi 
I felt quite concerned, never suspecting that the 
emotion was nothing more than an interest- 
ing manoeuvre. Either Mr. Leigh was more 
sceptical, or he knew her better, for he laughed, 
very heartlessly, as I thought, and shot a glance 
at me ; amused, inquiring, and demanding 
sympathy in his mirth. Of course, I looked 
as severely reproachful as I could. 

Helen opened her lips, as if to speak, but 
she only sighed, and dropped those speaking 
orbs of hers ; she murmured " Good-bye," in 
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the very faintest whisper, and taking my arm, 
walked rapidly away. I was mute with as- 
tonishment; and we proceeded in silence to 
the breakfast-room. Helen put her head in at 
the door, and exclaimed in a perfectly gay and 
natural voice — 

" No one here 1 let us come into the ter- 
race ; we may as well take a morning consti- 
tutional, till the rest come down. Oh, Alice, 
what do you think of him ?" 

" Nothing at all,'* I answered ; " I was too 
much occupied in thinking of your extraordi- 
nary behaviour." 

Helen's laughter rang out on the air. " What 
a severe little precisian it is ! — confess that you 
were quite horrified." 

" I would rather hear your explanation, 
before I confess anything." 

" But I have nothing to confess ; oh, Alice, 
is he not perfection ?" 

" I don't know." 

*' I hope you have not lost your heart to 
him ?" 

*' My heart is in rather too safe keeping ; 
but if I had, I don't see why you need mind. 
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I thought you had lost yours to Mr. Har- 
court/' 

" Don't be severe, or I'll tell you nothing. 
Now, you look yourself again ; so I shall 
reward yoiu* amiability. Imprimis— that i^ 
Mr. Leigh." 

" I know that already." 

" And he is the most heartless, unimpres- 
sible monster I ever met in my life ; he has 
visited us constantly since we came to Sumnor 
Hall, and the only attention he has ever paid 
me is of the kind that you have had a speci- 
men of this morning." 

" I'm surprised that you should lower your- 
self by seeking to attract it." 

" Don't be cross again, I was just going to 
tell you that I have given up the attempt in 
utter despair. I tried my last resource this 
morning; but, you see, even tears will not 
soften his hard heart." 

" Then your tears were not genuine !" I ex- 
claimed, more astonished than ever at this 
unaccountable display of emotion. 

Helen laughed again. " No, you innocent 
child — of course not ; it was only an experi- 
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ment ; and I saw him, the inhuman wretch ! 
look across at you, with one of his scornful 
smiles. Fm sure I interrupted a delightful 
flirtation ; you were talking so confidentially 
when I came in." 

" Don't be so absurd ; then he never was 
on the list of your admirers ?" 

" Don't be jealous ; no, he's nobody's ad- 
mirer; I tell you, he is perfectly heart- 
less; and when he is here, his chief occu- 
pation is to make himself agreeable to mamma ; 
he hates young ladies." 

" Well, I'm sure young ladies can very well 
dispense with his attentions," I said, very 
loftily and eagerly. 

" Oh, but they would value them very 
highly," Helen said ; " I don't mind telling 
you, Alice, in strict confidence — for I would 
not for the world, that anybody should know — 
that I was dreadfully smitten with him at first ; 
and he knew quite well that I had a hopeless 
attachment for him." 

" Oh, Helen, how dreadful !" I exclaimed, 
in orthodox horror. 

" Was it not ?" she said, in the same cheer- 
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ful voice ; " but you can have no idea of how 
fascinating he is ; only take warning by me, 
for if you were dying for him, he would only 
laugh at you/' 

" I shall not die for him, then ; pray, what 
does Mr. Cecil Harcourt think of his danger** 
ous rival ?" 

"That's the funniest part of the whole 
affair," Helen said, in intense amusement; 
" papa and mamma, and poor, dear, good Cecil 
think him the very safest person ; quite fit to be 
a duenna, I believe. After I was engaged, Cecil 
said that I might waltz with him, but with no- 
body else ; of course, the permission was quite 
superfluous, for he never had the politeness to 
ask me." 

" Does he live near you ?" 

" About seven miles away; at Leigh Court." 

" Is it a pretty place ?" 

" It was a beautiful place once, but the old 
house was burnt down, and he lives at the 
Grange now. There is a long story about the 
Leighs ; they were the richest proprietors in 
the county once, but they are very much re- 
duced now. Their principal estates have all 
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passed out of their bands : Arthur, this Mr. 
Leigh, I mean, was obliged to go into busi- 
ness, to save the rest of the property — only 
imagine that." 

" Well, I don't see any particular hardship 
about it. I suppose it was the best thing he 
could do— I imagine he does business honestly 
and respectably." 

"Yes," said Helen, doubtfully; "but you 
know, Alice — " 

" That to follow an honourable calling is a 
degradation for the descendant of a long line 
of ancestors, I suppose you mean ; and yet it 
is your father's profession." 

" I know that," Helen answered ; " still 
there is something about business men — Now, 
surely these lazy people must have come down 
stairs by this time ; I'm starving of hunger. 
What fun it would be to see you Mrs. Arthur 
Leigh !" 

" Do you think so ? In my opinion, it would 
be a very serious matter." 

Miss Ross and the children, twin-sisters of 
about eight years of age, master Alfred, and 
May Leslie, engaged in what seemed to be a 
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very interesting conversation with her cousin 
Frank, in the window recess, were the only 
members of the party assembled, as we sat 
down. May looked prettier in her simple 
morning dress than she had done the evening 
before. She was not a beauty ; but she had 
such a frank, smiling face, such cordial, un-^ 
affected manners, I did not wonder that the 
young ensign's eyes followed her with looks of 
undisguised pride and admiration. TheHonour- 
able Florence Osborne entered next ; hand- 
some, languid, and indifferent. She looked 
older in the morning than she had appeared 
by candle-light. She was very tall, consider, 
ably above the average height of women, but 
so graceful and self-possessed, that her stature 
did not seem remarkable. Mr. Falkland fol- 
lowed : fresh, erect, and dignified. He talked a 
good deal, and distinguished me with such polite 
attention, that I was almost overwhelmed, and 
I felt unpleasantly conscious that I looked su- 
premely gauche and ridiculous. We all rose 
half-way from our seats as Mrs. Falkland swam 
into the room, languishing as Miss Osborne, 
but after a different fashion. She bad an air 
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of fussy helplessness about her, not half so im- 
posing as the proud weariness which marked 
the younger lady. 

She smiled and nodded faintly to the com- 
pany in general, sank, as if utterly exhausted, 
into an arm-chair, and poured forth a string 
of feeble, moaning complaints : the " over- 
powering heat of the weather," her " wretched 
nights," her " incapacity for exertion," being 
the subject of her lamentations. Only when 
Arthur Leigh entered the room, did she 
brighten up a little. She made a motion, as 
if to rise from her seat, but did not. However, 
she smiled a very cordial welcome, and held 
out both her hands. She had a trick of dis- 
playing these thin, white, jewelled hands. 

" Oh, my dear Mr. Leigh," she exclaimed 
emphatically ; " do come and speak to me, it 
does me good for the whole day to see your 
face in the morning, and you never, never 
come to see me." 

Mr. Leigh went up to her, and bending 
over her chair, entered into conversation. He 
seemed very kind, and very much interested 
in her; asked about her health, her birds, 
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flowers, ponies, &c., and altogether showed a 
great deal more considerate attention than I 
could have given him credit for. 

"And you won't leave us to-day, dear 
Mr. Leigh ?— now promise me to stay/' she 
pleaded. 

Dear Mr. Leigh regretted that he could not 
accept this kind invitation. 

" Oh, dear ! you do disappoint me so much. 
When I passed through the gallery a few 
minutes ago, and saw your easel, I said to 
myself, 'Now surely Mr. Leigh means to give us 
the pleasure of his company to-day.' I could 
not help stopping to admire your work ; it is 
more beautiful than anything you have ever 
done." 

•' Thank you," he answered ; " I have been 
most fortunate in the criticisms my poor per- 
formance has received this morning/' 

He looked full and meaningly at two young 
ladies who sat side by side opposite to him. 
One of them crimsoned violently, and, I be- 
lieve I must confess, the other did the same. 
Most of the guests were scattered about the 
room by this time, so our guilty hue attracted 
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no attention^ except from Miss Bulland. Her 
roviog, watchful eyes were ever on the alert ; 
a smile came over her handsome face, and she 
shook her finger at Helen with meaning mis- 
chief. At this juncture the clatter of horses' 
feet was heard on the gravel outside. The 
gentlemen wished us good morning ; Mr. 
Falkland kissed his wife and daughter^ like a 
well-regulated paterfamilias ; Arthur merely 
bowed rounds but he stopped at the window 
to which I had strayed, and shook hands, and I 
could not tell what it was in that quiet pres- 
sure, and in th e few ordinary words he spoke, 
that thrilled through every nerve, and made 
my pulses leap in such strange excitement. I 
would have left the window, but Mrs. Falk- 
land approached, and rested her hand on my 
shoulder, so I was obliged to stand still while 
they mounted their horses. Mrs. Falkland 
nodded, and kissed the tips of her fingers ; 
but as I could not summon courage to raise 
my eyes, I am unable to say whether her salu* 
tation was a conjugal or a friendly attention* 
We stood till the tramp of the horses had died 
in the distance, then Mrs. Falkland resumed 
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her chair, and with it her old attitude of 
fashionable listlessness. 

" I cannot exist without that dear creature,'* 
she remarked to her daughter; "you must 
really try to persuade him, Helen, to stay here 
altogether, for a little while." 

" The dear creature much prefers his own 
company to ours," Helen returned, " and I 
don't think my solicitation would have any 
eflPect." 

" Oh ! nonsense, Helen. Of course, the 
delightful thing is a little eccentric — all those 
charming beings are ; but Fm sure he always 
makes himself at home very comfortably, 
when he is here ; and we want him so much 
now — we have so few gentlemen in the 
house." 

"You must ask him to ride with Alice, 
mamma," Helen remarked, pinching myfingers 
under the table ; "there is no one but Frank for 
an escort, and of course that would be very 
stupid work, as his whole attention is occu- 
pied with May." 

" Oh, yes ; Fm sure he will be most happy, 
and you will be charmed with him, my dear." 
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" But he has business to attend to, has he 
not ?'' I suggested. 

"Oh, he has no business now, except 
some government office ; I don't know exactly 
what it is, but I believe it is almost a sinecure. 
He had a fortune left him a few years ago ; 
nothing particular, but quite enough for his 
purpose." 

" And has he lived in this neighbourhood 
ever since ?'* I asked. 

" Not at all, till within the last year or so. 
He has been a great traveller ; it is quite de- 
lightful to hear him talk about his adventures, 
only he's so charmingly modest, it's the most 
difficult thing in the world to induce him to 
talk about himself." 

" He leads rather a solitary life, I should 
fancy ?" 

" That's . another of his charming peculi- 
arities. I assure you, he knows how to make 
himself valued ; he's quite an ornament wher- 
ever he goes, but he hardly mixes at all in 
London society ; and sometimes, for weeks to- 
gether, he lives at the Grange, without seeing 
a creature ! But you would not wonder at it, 
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if you knew him better ; he is so devoted to 
art and Uterature ; he has written the cleverest 
things possible^ and of course that makes him 
very independent." 

" Rather selfish, too, I should think." 
" Oh, no, dear ! You have quite mistaken 
him," Mrs. Falkland persisted, laying her hand 
lightly on my arm, as I was about to rise, and 
detaining me with gentle force. This was a 
frequent habit with her ; she was an invete- 
rate talker : I was a good listener, consequently 
we assimilated very well. Her conversation 
was amusing, rather desultory, and extremely 
fashionable. She was very confidential also ; 
so much so, I sometimes felt a sort of un- 
easiness when she was talking. The facts of 
my being young, and almost an entire stranger 
to her, seemed completely to escape her me- 
mory. She took a rapid review of all Helen's 
seasons " out ;" ran over the list of imprudent 
marriages she had been at various times on 
the point of making — eagerly demanding my 
sympathy for the responsibilities and anxieties 
of mothers who have daughters to introduce 
. into the world, and calUng as loudly for my 
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congratulations on the subject of her dear 
girl's happy establishment. She then veered 
ofp into a slight sketch of her friend Miss Bui- 
land's history ; the most remarkable event in 
that lady's life being the non-event of her 
never having been in love. She shook her 
head over " poor Florence Osborne ;" Florence 
was poor, proud, and twenty-six ; and Mrs. 
Falkland's opinion was, that when a young 
lady has passed her twenty-fifth year, it was 
quite time that she should be settled in an 
establishment of her own. Respecting my 
acquaintance with these last-mentioned ladies, 
I may say that Miss Bulland patronized me, 
and the Hon. Florence treated me like a child. 
Miss Osborne reminded me a good deal of 
Florentia Mountain ; she was better bred and 
better mannered than the nabob's bride ; but 
the groundwork of their characters was the 
same. There was the same disappointment 
and dissatisfaction in both ; the same defiance 
of the better impulses of their own natures ; 
the same ambition, only diflFering in grandeur 
of aim, because the point from which it sprung 
was higher in one than in the other. 
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May Leslie was my favourite companioD. 
Indeed^ she was a favourite with every one. 
She was so obliging, so self-forgetful, so 
happily constituted, that the sunshine of her 
glad spirit not only made her own path in life 
cheerful, but chased away the clouds that hung 
over the more dusty roads of her fellow pil- 
grims. We took long walks, far away into the 
deep dark heart of the woods, startling the wild 
rabbits as we made our way through the nar- 
row paths, at times almost impassable from 
the thickly intersecting branches of the trees. 
Suddenly, we would come upon a bright open 
space, a fairy ring of greenness bathed in sun- 
light, on a bank of wild blue bells lying in rich 
masses of colour, while below, and lost at times 
in the high grass that bordered its banks, ran 
the brook, mingling its rippling music with 
the carol of the birds. I do not wonder that 
the recollection of these summer rambles is so 
firmly engraven on my mind. I can recall the 
beauty of these rustic scenes ; but the rapture 
of the new joy, the abounding sense of fresh 
life which swelled up within me, when I first 
knew that the world I lived in was so fair, has 
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vanished with the youth that gave quickeBing 
impulse to these feeUngs. M^ was very irarik 
and talkative, not loquacious ; Mrs. Falkland 
was loquacious. We generally rested on some 
rustic stile as we returned home ; there, with 
her head bent down, and her lap full of wild 
flowers, weaving with nimble fingers wreaths 
for our evening toilettes, she would pour fortli 
her simple confidences. She looked like a forest 
fairy, with the green leaves and delicate pale 
flowers twined in her brown hair, and Florence 
Osbom, in her sweeping velvet robes, might 
have passed for an empress weary of her crown ; 
a^ for myself, I had the high authority of Mrs. 
Falkland's French maid for wearing May^s 
head-dress, which she pronounced exceedingly 
becoming to what she was pleased to style "& 
beaute sereine de Mademoiselle * OpeJ^ May 
had an odd way of talking, coming at once 
without preamble to the point of her sub- 
ject. 

" You're not a stranger now," she said on 
one of these occasions. " You should know 
all that is doing in the house. I'm engaged 
to my cousin Frank." 
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So il tboqght. But it w^ l^r^nky not 
you, who betrayed the secret." 

".Poor Erwk !" May ooutinu^d, iher busy 
fiogexs still moving quickly — "we have been 
engaged alpdost ^siupe we w^re children. It 
,jvon't do for us to paarry yet though — he is 
jwich too young. I:9h4ll live h^ire with uncle 
and aunt Falkland for some time." 

" Then you . vjron't mind b^iftg wifrhput a 
companion, when Helen is gone ?" 

"No. I always went out with Helen in 
London, and I liked it very much ; but I shall 
be quite as happy in the country. Uncle 
Falkland has given up his town-house till 
Gertrude and Eva come out." 

" Have you any sisters and brothers ?" 

" No — I'm an only child and an orphan. 
Uncle and aunt have been very kind." 

"You'll be quite a daughter to them, al- 
ready." 

" Yes — I must try. I suppose you've heard 
a great deal about Cecil from Helen." 

"Nothing very definite. What sort of a 
person is he ?" 

" Oh, he's a very worthy man," May said, 
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decisively, ''but I don't think much of the 
rest of the Harcourts." 

IVe never heard Helen speak of them." 
They are very stiff and pompous. I hope 
they won't come here till just a short time 
before the wedding. They would quite spoil 
all our pleasure, and it is so very pleasant here 
just now." 

" Indeed it is," I answered from my heart. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

*' L'amiti^ qui dans le monde est k peine un senti- 
ment, est un passion dans les cloitres." 

Mabmontel. 

Yes, life at Sumnor Hall was very pleasant 
to me. Let me review my causes of happi- 
ness. It was new. I was young, and change 
itself was a pleasure. I was sociable — at least 
I think I would have been so, if the shyness 
consequent on my long seclusion had not im- 
paired my powers of pleasing and receiving 
pleasure in company. I liked the stir in the 
house. I liked to watch the happy, animated 
faces about me — the silvery accents of the 
ladies' voices — even the wonderful English in 
which Mr- Frank's brother officers (who were 
continually coming to and fro between Sum- 
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nor Hall and London) lisped their soft no- 
things was musical to my ear, after the harsh 
gutturals of the north. It was not to me that 
those soft nothings were breathed. The gal- 
lant lieutenants, whom I need not further par- 
ticularize, on account of the strong family like- 
ness between them, looked upon me, I believe, 
as a sort of savage. They Sfeemed to regard 
my inexperience in the world's w.,s ^th the 
nxiti^M pity arid wottder which a Coftkney 
might bestow on an Esqttimaux, whose un- 
tutored mind had never opened to the glories 
of Astley's, or the last farce of the season. 
They all seemed drawn by a sort of magnetic 
attraction to Miss Osborne ; and she, a little 
bored, perhaps, by the* idle attentions, which 
she could estimate exactly at their fropei 
value, accepted this undivided homage with 
the indiflFerent composure which is learnt by 
long experience. But it amused me to watch 
them. Their dandified airs and elegant afPee- 
tatioris were something quite novel and enter- 
taining. I was in a mood to be interested ioi 
everything I saw. In a certain way, feven the 
external luxury and refinement of Sumnor 
Hall pleased me. 
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And was it this — gay faces, light jest and 
laughter, wealth and indolent easQ^was it 
such enjoyments as these that created within 
me. a happiness intense, absorbing, banish, 
ing all remembrance of the past, all thought 
of the future, in the rapturous delirium of 
present bliss ? Circumstances may en- 
baiice — they never create happiness. It is 
easy to say to the soul — "Soul, thou hast 
much goods laid up for many years; take 
thine ease ; eat, drink, and be merry ;" but, 
as long as honesty of purpose and purity of 
aim are not dead within us, our own hearts 
condemn us for our words ; we refuse to be 
lapped in comfort and call it happiness. What 
magic was it, then, that had worked the 
change? There was a change; and yet it 
seemed less within myself than in external 
influences. There was a diviner beauty in sky 
and earth — in the joyous welcome of the sum- 
mer morning, and in the holy stillness of the 
dewy evening ; and Arthur Leigh came oftener 
and stayed longer at Sumnor Hall; and I 
a^woke from a dream of unutterable sweetness, 
tp know that my happiness was daily becoi^- 
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ing more and more bound up iu his words 
and looks. 

I have made my confession abruptly, but 
not more abruptly than my heart revealed its 
secret to itself. I have passed lightly over 
the first weeks of my visit to Sumnor Hall — 
weeks when I saw Arthur every day — when 
he talked to me, rode, and walked with me — 
and when I learnt, unconsciously to myself, to 
love him. For I did love him, with the un- 
questioning, devoted love which the heart 
gives, and gives only once. We may love 
again, more deeply, more wisely, with better 
reason, it may be, and surer promise of en- 
during; but never again with the generous 
abandonment of that first affection which we 
give unasked, and, alas ! often unheeded; which 
is humble, and doubtful of its own merits, and 
demands no more than to be allowed to lay 
itself down at the feet of the beloved. 

Love is so subtle a magician, he weaves 
his spell, and binds us in his mystic chain 
before we are aware. It was only when 
I found myself watching for Arthur's coming, 
when bis presence sent the blood thrilling 
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wildly through my veius, and his departure 
struck me to the heart with a chill sense 
of loneliness, that I knew how necessary 
he had become to my life, that, without 
him, Sumnor HaU, gay, brilliant, and beau- 
tiful as it was, would be more lonely by 
far than the unbroken solitude of my home. 
Did he love me ? What did I know or care ? 
He sought my society, encouraged my confi- 
dence, talked unreservedly to me — and I was 
happy. And yet, it was not an unmixed good 
to be with him. There was a dash of bitter- 
ness in the cup of intoxicating sweetness ; but, 
even though the draught had been poisoned, I 
must have quaffed it to the dregs. I had 
given the secret of my being into his hands ; 
he knew all that was in me for good or evil ; 
but still he kept his own sohtary state un- 
moved; he might descend to my level, he 
never lifted me with him to his Olympian 
heights. When he talked to me of all he 
knew, and had seen — of books, of art, of the 
countries he had visited, I could listen to him 
with absorbing pleasure ; it was the birth of 
fresh life, that powerful intellect breathing 
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into my own. Bat he very seldom chose to 
indulge m« with such conversation. The 
mocking spirit was stoong within him. He 
waff never bitter, only cynical and sceptical. 
He had reverence io his nature, but it only 
bowedi before the Divine ; he had none for the 
beauty of that simple love and truthfulness 
which makes our common life holy. H'e had 
little sympathy ; and, in spite of a keen, ob- 
serving inteUect, of a wide and steady grasp 
of thought, he knew little, so it appeared to 
me, of the soft, kindly impulses by which 
good and simple natures are swayed. He did 
not care to look deeper. He was sufficient 
for himself in his intellectual isolation ; his 
happiness depended little, if at all, on loving 
companionship with his kind. And what had 
I to balance against this haughty pride? 
What had I to set against the light sneers 
which he levelled at much that I had been 
accustomed to love and honour — against the 
sarcasms which often answered any serious 
expression of sentiment into which I had been 
inadvertently led, and which» in spite of his 
habitual courtesy, and my wilful blindness. 
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betrayed themselves very often when he had 
no'intehtion to give embodiment to his seorn ? 
Softly whispOT^d words, meant for my ear 
fidone-^lingering pressures of the hand-— looks, 
fraught with a meaning which I longed but 
did not dare to translate.— Good Heaven 1 
was it on such foundations as these that I was 
buildiiig my air castle of love and joy ? I wast 
a fool, I dare say, but not solitary in my 
folly. I was not the first, nor will I be the 
last, to stance my happiness on a shadow — to 
quelnbh my thirst, with longing anticipation, 
ill a mirage — to find, when it is too late — Ah ! 
it is premature yet to say whether the mirage 
to which I was straining my eyes ever shone 
fair before me a bright lake of living waters ; 
or whether it was but a deksion after all,, 
glittering with smiling invitation in the dis- 
tance, but, \then I reached it, only a scorching 
stretch of sand, on whose burning surface I 
must sink, weary, way-worn, hopelessly crushed 
under the burden of my heart- wearing disap- 
pointtnent. A trace to anticipation and re- 
flection ; let me go on with my story. 

I have told how Helen, in mischievottd 
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malice, proposed that Arthur should be asked 
to accompany me in my rides ; and I have 
also said that I did ride with him. At first, 
of course, I never gave a second thought to 
her idle words ; and it was to my inexpressible 
annoyance that Mrs. Falkland made the re- 
quest to him, one morning, in my presence. 
I felt that he must think me privy to the 
plot, and I would not for worlds have appeared 
anxious to force myself on his company. I 
could not bring myself to utter a word of 
thanks, in answer to his assurances* of the 
great pleasure, and so forth ; for I knew that 
he could not very well have refused. 

Mrs. Falkland called him " a dear, good, 
amiable, obliging creature,** and shook both 
his hands in friendly warmth, as she sailed 
away in high satisfaction. The dear, good, 
amiable, obliging creature and I being left 
alone, standing vis-a-vis by the fire-place, I 
felt that my position was one of extreme dis- 
comfort. 

"Mrs. Falkland acts with the best in- 
tentions of promoting her guests* enjoy- 
ment," Mr. Leigh observed, after waiting a few 
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minutes, apparently in the hope that I would 
speak. 

" She is very kind/' was my reply. 

" Obtrusively so, I see you mean." 

I did not answer a word. 

" Come, Miss Hope/' he said, goodnaturedly 
-I think he saw and pitied my embarrass- 
ment — "I like plain speaking. Have you 
really any objection to ride with me ?" 

" I like plain speaking, too," I answered, 
summoning all my courage. "Have you 
reaUy any wish to ride with me ?" 

" Of course I have. There's nothing in the 
world I should like better/' 

" Then I am sure I should like it," — and 
the matter was settled. 

Notwithstanding this amicable conclusion, 
I had no wish to put my cavalier's obliging- 
ness to the test. I often walked with Helen, 
instead of riding ; and, though it would have 
been very pleasant to believe that Arthur en- 
joyed my company, I had not vanity enough 
to think he could care much about it. But 
when Mr, Cecil Harcourt came to Sumnor 
Hall, I, of course, was obliged to yield Helen's 
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company to his prior claims. I need not lin- 
ger on Mr. Cecil. I suppose a marriage 
without a bridegroom would be hardly imprac- 
ticable affair ; and yet it is a notorious! faet that, 
indispensable as the bridegroom is, ibe is re- 
garded as a very insignificant appendage in the 
ceremony. Nobody looks at him— rnobody 
takes the slightest interest in him ; he has no 
vot^e in the day's proceedings ; his freedom of 
-will is gone, bis part being mapped out before- 
hand for him ; he is a negative, sometimes 
not a little ridiculous. Therefore I intend Mr. 
Cecil to be understood, not expressed. A 
few hnes I shall spare ^as a tribute to bis 
memory — then let him return with all speed 
to his bridegroomish obscurity. Mr. Cedl 
was perfectly correct in demeanour, faultlessly 
appointed in dress. He was slim, tall, and 
long-limbed. He had large, rather inexpres- 
sive eyes, an aquiline nose, which feature, . I 
think, had been decidedly of service to him 
in winning Helen's heart ; she considered it 
noble-looking (so she told me). His mouth 
and chin were small, and deficient in charac- 
ter ; on the whole, he was goodrloo]^i\g, re- 
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spectable, and rather weak. I was sitting 
alone, and rather disconsolate, on the morning 
after his arrival. He and Helen had gone out 
for a walk. They certainly asked me to join 
them, but I declined, feeling assured that the 

harmony of their country ramble would net 
be promoted by my presence. Arthur Leigh 
came up to me. 

" Vm glad to see that my rival is fairly out 
of the field," he said. 

"Your rival? Who has entered the lists 
against you, and for what object ?" 

"Miss Helen was my competitor, and I 
assure you I had no chance against her." 

"Helen!" I repeated, still bewildered — "it 
must be a mistake. I am sure she would not 
wilfully do anything to disoblige you.*' 

"She did disoblige me nevertheless, and 
you aided and abetted her." 

"You must have compassion on my stu- 
pidity, for I really don't understand you." 
" Will you ride with me to-day ?" 
" Yes ; if you are at liberty, I shall be very 
happy." 

" And if Miss Helen had been at liberty, I 
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might have asked long before you would have 
said Yes." 

"You would not have asked long,** I 
answered. 

" Well, perhaps my perseverance might not 
have been very noteworthy. Shall we go 
now ? and I'll order the horses." 

I have no doubt I was absurdly glad at this 
invitation ; but I admitted a page or two ago 
that I was a fool, and no degree of candour 
compels me to make the confession twice. As 
we rode out of the avenue, we espied Helen 
and Cecil turning down a lane — in close and 
amicable converse ; a circumstance which ap- 
peared to be peculiarly provocative of mirth 
to my unsentimental companion. He leaned 
his hand on his horse's back, and looked after 
them, with much amusement depicted on his 
features. I felt, I do not know why, impatient 
and angry with him; and I was very glad 
when a sudden start of his steed, almost pre- 
cipitating him out of the saddle, compeUed 
him to turn his quizzical eyes from the happy 
and unsuspecting young people. 

" Don't you like to see happy lovers, Miss 
Hope ?" he said. 
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" I suppose I do, but I have seen very few," 

" Happy, do you mean ? Yours must have 
been a sad experience/' 

" Happy or unhappy, I never saw any till I 
came here." 

" Indeed ! And what do you think of that 
interesting pair we have just met ?" 

" Helen is my friend ; and I know too little 
of Mr. Harcourt to give an opinion about him 
at aU." 

"Helen ismyfriend,"he repeated, with aslight 
sneering intonation ; " and pray, why don't you 
use the privilege of friendship, and abuse her ?" 

" It's not my way." 

"Nor mine either; and I suppose I may 
say Helen is my friend too. She is a very 
charming little coquette ; and I hope she will 
not find it a very hard restriction to be obliged 
to confine her flirtations to one person." 

I did not Uke to hear Helen talked of in 
this way, but I had not courage to lift up my 
voice in her defence. As an excuse for my 
cowardice, I told myself that I knew I should 
be vanquished in the war of words. 

" And Mr. Cecil, albeit he is not a very wiae 
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man, is quite a paragon of love — faithful, per- 
severing love. So remarkable was his con- 
stancy, Miss Hope, that — you, being of an 
unsentimental nature, will hardly believe me — 
but I assure you, as an undoubted fact, that 
he proposed no less than three times." 

" You would not serve so faithfully." 

"Not for the best of you,*' Arthur said, 
with rather a bitter laugh, and bringing his 
bridle hand sharply down on the palm of the 
other till the reins shook again. ''That I 
would not." In a moment after, he said, in a 
quiet voice, " I beg your pardon, Miss Hope." 

" Don't apologize," I replied — " I did not 
take it personally." 

" Which? — the insult or the compliment?" 

" I did not recognize either." 

" Where did you learn repartee. Miss 
Hope ?" 

** I did not mean it for such. I only spoke 
to reassure you." 

" You hit hard. Are you all such merciless 
adversaries in the North ?" 

" I don't know enough of them to judge. 
Perhaps we are rather Ishmaelitish. I have 
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made more acquaintances since I came to Sum- 
nortban I could number among all the people 
of the North/* 

" In your own home, even ?" 

"Yes, my uncle has no visitors; and I 
rarely go beyond Hirst Hall." 

" What an exhilarating life you must lead !" 

"Do you think so? Perhaps you would 
judge differently, were you to try it." 

" I should like to try it — with you." 

" So should I with you," I thought to my- 
self; but, of course, I remained silent. 

" You are quite a Miranda in your maiden 
solitude ; your uncle might supply the place of 
Prospero, and, given the island, the resem- 
blance is perfect." 

" More complete than you imagine it. Ca- 
liban is not wanting." I said this in grateful 
remembrance of my cousin Warren. 

" Indeed,*' he answered ; " then perhaps you 
can supply the rest of the dramatis personae. 
Who was the young gentleman ? Ferdinand, 
I remember." 

" Oh, we have no interesting young Ferdi- 
nands at Hirst Hall, I assure you," I an- 
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swered, hardly able to forbear laughing. "Be- 
sides, you forgot that the tempest-tost ship 
had not yet been wrecked on the island of your 
imagination, when you suggested the simile." 

" And you get tired of it, sometimes," Ar- 
thur went on, rather as if he were uttering 
his own thoughts aloud than as if he ad- 
dressed Ine ; " and you would like to look be- 
yond it, and see a little of the world that your 
friends here depict in such glowing colours." 

" Sometimes, ; but not to go into their 
world." 

*' Into what world, then ? — ^Arcadia ?" 

"No; a world of wider thought and ac- 
tion than my own life embraces ; more earnest 
than this ; and I know such a world exists 
somewhere. A fashionable life would soon 
become ias monotonous to me as my own. 
It is only a one-sided view of a very partial 
phase of existence. I want universality." 

" But you speak of what you cannot know 
anything about. Your Jady friends here think 
differently. They enjoy it; and so would 
you too." 

" They may enjoy it in a way ; but it does 
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not do them justice. I might have enjoyed it 
too, as you say, had I b^en situated like them ; 
not now." 

Arthur laughed. 

'^ You talk as if you had lived tlirough the 
experience of years, and I verily believe you 
have. Miss Osborne must have the start of 
you by nine or ten summers, but you are 
dozens of years older than the Honourable 
Florence, or any of the girls here. I am 
sometimes tempted to believe in the transmi- 
gration of souls ; when I look at you, I think 
the spirit of some legendary heroine, half saint, 
half sage, St. Catherine, St. Barbara perhaps, 
must dwell in you. We miserable worldlings 
must be fatally below your standard. Do you 
like Sumnor Hall ?" he asked abruptly. 

" I have been happier here than ever I wa3 
in my life. It is a very pleasant place." 

" In a certain way, you would say, and for 
a time ; but it would not satisfy you long." 

He waited for an answer; what answer 
could I give him P I could not tell him the 
truth — that Sumnor Hall was indeed very 
pleasant, but that, unless. l|e had been there. 
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to make it a heaven upon earth, I must^ after 
a time, have wearied of its frivolous mirth. I 
evaded the question. 

" Would it satisfy you ?" I asked. " You 
have tastes and pleasures of a far higher order 
than can be appreciated by most of the people 
here ; could you banish them, to come down 
to a lower level ?" 

" One farce of life is as good as another," 
Arthur said, with a sort of weary scorn. 

" There !" I cried, and the words which, a 
moment after, I would fain have left un- 
spoken, had escaped my lips before I was 
aware ; " it's that that I don't like." 

" What ?" Arthur replied, lifting up his 
eyebrows. 

I hesitated, blushing and confused. "No- 
thing. I spoke from a sudden impulse, but 
I meant nothing.'' 

'' But you did mean something : and I in- 
sist on knowing what it was ; what don't you 
like ?" 

" Well, if you will know," I replied, with 
the courage of despair, "I don't like what 
you said just now ; I don't think it's true." 
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" A la bonne heme ! Now, we have some 
chance of getting at your meaning. Not true, 
was it not ? — in what way ?" 

"I wish you would not talk French," I 
said, instead of answering him. 

"I beg your pardon; I know it's a bad 
habit, but I won't forget again ; well, what's 
not true ?" 

'' You said that one farce of life is as good as 
another ; you don't think so ; you know life 
is not a farce at all, but a very earnest reality ; 
you would lead a frivolous life yourself, if 
you believed your own words." 

" Well, don't I ? What does the Preacher 
say ? ' I gave my heart to know wisdom, and 
to know madness and folly ; I perceived that 
this, also, is vexation of spirit.' Now, you 
give me the credit of wisdom — mind, I don't 
claim it for myself — and you see, it goes into 
the same category with madness and folly." 

" To know it as a science, perhaps ; but if 
you read a little further you will find that 
* Wisdom excelleth folly, as far as light excel- 
leth darkness.' I suppose he means the prac- 
tice of v?isdom." 
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" Practice ? — will you show me how to prac- 
tise ?" 

" You know better, yourself, than I do." 

" I don't know that. I think I shouM be 
very glad to learn wisdom, or anything else, 
from you. Will you ride with me to-morrow, 
and give me another lecture ?" 

" I shall be very glad to ride with you ; but 
you had better go on with Ecclesiastes, if you 
want a sermon. Now, help me down from 
my pulpit, please." 

We reached the house, and had been 

standing for the last few minutes before the 

door. He lifted me to the ground, but he 

still stood talking, his hand lightly thrown 

over my horse's shoulder. He was going 

home to Leigh Court that evening, and he 

wished me good-bye at last; but not till 
our riding-hour for the next day was fixed. 

Oh, how wearily that evening passed for 

me! 

" I think I can predict a visitor for you, 

to-day, Mrs. Falkland," Arthur said, as he 

stood chatting with us, in that lady's boudoir, 

the next morning; Mrs. Falkland, Florenee 
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Osborne^ and myself, being the sole occupants 
of the room. 

" A visitor !" Mrs. Falkland exclaimed, in a 
great flutter ; " ray dear Mr. Leigh, you always 
do bring such welcome news — who can it be?** 

" To-day I fancy my news will be particu- 
larly welcome ; the visitor I speak of being no 
kss a person than Sir Montagu Brook." 

"Sir Montagu Brook 1" Mrs. Falkland ex- 
claimed in unwonted excitement, and as she 
spoke, I observed that meaning looks passed 
between her and Miss Osborne ; " how delight- 
ful ! I hope you told him how charmed we 
shall be to see him." 

" I told him," Arthur replied, " of the mani- 
fdd attractions to be found at Suranor Hall 
just now ; he is quite as anxious to come, as 
you can be to see him." 

" Fm positively dying to see him," Mrs. 
Falkland exclaimed ; " I want to hear all about 
his new plans, he has such taste, such energy 
in all he undertakes ! When did he return 
to Lightclifie Chase ?" 

'* Only last night ; he has been visiting hiiS 
Scotch estates^" 
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" Yes, I know ; he is such an excellent land- 
lord, and he is going to make great improve- 
ments at the Chase, is he not ?" 

'' So I understand ; and I hear that his new- 
plans are on a scale of great magnificence. 
Are you inclined for a ride this fine morning, 
Miss Hope?" I felt glad, in the presence of 
these two ladies, that he had not alluded to 
our ride as a settled afiair. 

" Before you go, Mr. Leigh, you must speak 
to dear Cecil, won't you?" Mrs. Falkland 
chimed in before I had time to answer ; '^ he 
came yesterday, and you have not seen him yet." 

Arthur went on his mission, not caring par- 
ticularly, so I imagined, about seeing "dear 
Cecil ;" then Mr. Falkland said, with a glance 
at me, in which I read a hint to take my de- 
parture : " You have heard me speak of Sir 
Montagu, Florence ?" 

" Yes," said Florence, detaining me at the 
same moment, by placing her hand on my 
arm ; " don't go, child. This innocent baby 
won't take much harm by hearing of our worldly 
plots, Mrs. Falkland ; the knowledge may be 
useful to her some day. I'm going to marry 
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Sir Montagu," she continued, again address- 
ing me ; " that is, my dear, when I once make 
up my mind that it is the best thing I can do. 
I have never seen him ; he may be a boor and 
a fool, and I have every reason to believe that 
he is both ; but he is immensely rich, and I 
am poor ; so, there, you know all about it. 
Well, Mrs. Falkland?" 

" Florence,dear!" her adviser ejaculated, with 
rather a vexed air. 

" Well, I meant nothing," the young lady 
replied, with a laugh that had little enough of 
mirth in it ; " is it quite true that he is wedded 
to a country life, and that he lives on his es- 
tates the whole year round ? That would be 
intolerable to me." 

" He has done so," Mrs. Falkland answered 
unwillingly ; " but then a bachelor, you know, 
does not always care for the trouble of a town 
establishment — particularly a man like Sir 
Montagu," she went on, rallying amazingly, 
" who has no taste for the noisy, selfish amuse- 
ments in which so many young men in London 
indulge. Sir Montagu will be different when 
he gets a wife." 
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" A man of his rank and fortune probably 
considers that he may choose anywhere." 

" Sir Montagu does not want a rich wife, 
he wants a woman of birth and fashion^ a lady 
whom he could be proud to see mistress of 
LightcliflFe Chase ; a rustic beauty won't suit 
him at all." 

" The country is the only objection," Miss 
Osborne, who was not at all given to babble 
of green fields, remarked with a sigh. "Is 
he agreeable ?" 

" Most agreeable," Mrs. Falkland answered, 
emphatically. " You know, in his influential 
position as first landowner in the county, and 
from having been so much looked up to, he 
naturally has fallen into the habit of talking 
more about himself and his own affairs than 
insignificant people are inclined to do; but 
he is agreeable, beyond doubt, and Lady 
Brook will improve him very much." 

"Well! Lady Brook, since it must b^. 
Here's poor little Alice looking as shocked as 
if I were going to poison a first wife in my 
ardour to become his second ; you are going 
for your ride — wish me success to-night, mind," 
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It did not seem to strike Miss Osborne, 
when she accepted her fate with such desperate 
calmness, that there really was no necessity 
on earth for her to become Lady Brook. 
However, she had arrived at the conclusicm 
that it must be, and we all know how easy it 
is to make what we choose to call irrevocable 
destiny, tally with our wishes. But I was 
going to ride with Arthur, and I dare say, if 
any one had told me to stay at home, warning 
me that I was daily entangling myself deeper 
and deeper in an inextricable coil of misery, 
I should have declared that necessity compelled 
me to go, and I should have gone, as I 
did. 

" I want you to tell me something about 
Sir Montagu Brook," I said to Arthur, as we 
rode slowly down the green lane, the scene of 
the lover's walk of yesterday. 

" On what points is your curiosity excited ?" 
he replied. "Description is not my forte. 
I'm afraid I can't do justice to the subject. 
And what possible interest can you feel in 
such a person ?" 

"None in particular; they talked of him 
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after you left the room ; tell me something 
about him/' 

" Sir Montagu Brook, Miss Hope, is worth 
some twenty or twenty -five thousand a-year. 
He is Sir Montagu Brook of LightcliflFe Chase, 

shire ; of Belgrave Square, London ; 

mansion (at present occupied by a noble lord 
of the Treasury), Mount Pleasant, York- 
shire; Castle Donoughmore, Ireland, county 
Cork; finally of Inchbrakie, Scotland, shire 
unknown ; famous for excellent grouse shoot- 
ing and deer-stalking. There, Miss Hope, 
you owe me something. I have lost my breath 
in your service." 

"And done me no service, after all. I 
wanted to hear about himself." 

" And I have told you about the most im- 
portant part of himself. You estimate by a 
very false standard. Miss Hope. You want 
knowledge of the world sadly." 

"Suppose any one were to enquire about 
you, and the answer given was that you were 
Mr. Leigh of Leigh Court — " his face grew 
dark, I remembered his fallen fortunes, and 
stopped short. 
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" Well, go od/' he said, with a bitter laugh ; 
'! mansion burnt to the ground in the year 
18 — ; master of about one-sixth of the ancient 
estates thereto appertaining. Ex-proprietor of 
— why, what — the devil, Miss Hope ; what's 
the matter ? Alice, my darling, don't cry ; I 
know you did not mean it ; I was a brute, a 
fool, anything, only don't be so distressed." 

I could not help it, but I was sobbing with 
remorse and mortification. Arthur had rid- 
den close up to me ; I felt his hand circling 
me ; 1 heard his soothing words, I heard him 
call me by my name ; and a sudden joy flashed 
through heart and brain. I laughed, or, to 
speak more correctly, I gave voice to a sort of 
hysterical howl ; something between laughing 
and crying, compounded of both, probably. 
Arthur, very sensibly, put spurs to his horse, 
touched him with the whip, and we had a 
stretching gallop, before I pulled up my reins, 
breathless, and with a strange excitement of 
gladness quickening the beating of my heart, 
but quite composed, and ready to enter again 
into conversation. Arthur looked at me when 
we stopped, suddenly, and with a sort of fur- 
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tive curiosity. In general, his gaze was full 
and steady. Alas I for sudden gleams of sun- 
shine, mine was darkened. I knew he was 
wondering what I had heard of his words, 
and trying to discover if I had attached any 
real meaning to what I felt now had been an 
impulsive movement of kindness. We rode 
on in sUence. I tried hard to find something 
to say, but no topic sufficiently common- 
place would suggest itself to my mind. I had 
a vague notion of apologizing ; but I did not 
like to revert to the subject. Arthur spoke 
first. 

*4 think we have almost exhausted Mr. 
Falkland's picture-gallery, Miss Hope ; would 
you like to see mine ?" 

" I should, very much." 

" Will you come and see it now ? — we are 
on the road to my house ; it is not far, and 
we can manage it perfectly, if you are not 
tired." 

'' I'm not at all tired, and I am very much 
obliged to you." 

We rode on till we reached Leigh Court. 
The dismantled ruins of the burnt mansion 
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still rose in massive fragments, clear and dis- 
tinct against the blue sky. It must have 
been a very splendid place in its prime. Ar- 
thur gazed upon it with a certain sadness, as 
he pointed out to me the remains of the wing 
where the fire broke out, describing with his 
whip the area it had once occupied. I was 
naturally interested in what he said, but I gave 
very indi£Perent answers. I saw no reason 
why he should force himself to speak upon 
such a disagreeable subject. 

The Grange was a long, low, irregular house ; 
it had been built at different times ; and the 
later portions had not always been added with 
much architectural symmetry. Bright-hued 
and many-tendriled creepers ran up the front of 
the house, and the side-walls were covered with 
the richest and glossiest ivy. A sloping bank of 
closely-mown turf formed a descending terrace 
from the ground-floor to the level of the road. 
There was a fine old garden, well kept and well 
stocked. Not a florist's garden, exactly, but 
it was rich in the dear old English flowers 
which we have delighted in from childhood 
with familiar love. Roses of every kind and 
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hue, from the glowing purple damask to deU- 
cate waxen white; streaked carnations, rich, 
and soft like velvet, fair, lustrous lilies, and 
many-coloured stocks, bloomed in varied and 
generous abundance, and perfumed the air 
with their delicious fragrance. We had dis- 
mounted soon after we entered the gates; 
Arthur had espied a stable-boy in the distance, 
and had given our horses into his charge. We 
then walked up to the house, and I was 
standing on the upper step of the terrace; 
from my elevated position, my eye swept over 
a wide vista of perfect loveliness. 

"Well, are you satisfied?" Arthur said, 
with a smile, as my gaze rested at length on 
the foreground of flowers at our feet ; " what 
have you been thinking about ?'* 

I started. I had almost forgotten that I 
was not alone. I had been thinking of him, 
as I looked upon these broad acres — of him 
who might have been their owner, wondering 
if he would really have been happier as the 
proud possessor of his ancestral domains ; try- 
ing to imagine him as rich and great, wonder- 
ing if the distance between us would have 
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been much wider then than it was at this 
moment, when he was comparatively poor and 
obscure; and Heaven knows into what vagaries 
my fancy might have led me, if my reverie 
had not been broken by his voice. 

" I am ready," I said, as I took the hand 
he held out to me, and we passed through 
narrow winding passages, sometimes almost 
dark, till he opened the door of the library. 
The library, with the picture-gallery, formed a 
detached portion of the house. The former 
was a large, lofty room, one side and end of 
which was entirely occupied with bock-cases, 
the other hung with pictures. It was destitute 
of furniture, with the exception of a few high- 
backed oak chairs ; at intervals down the sides 
of the room were groups of statuary and busts 
on pedestals, leaving side-walks by the walls, 
and a passage down the centre of the apart- 
ment. Beyond the library was a smaller room, 
also hung with pictures ; and here we rested 
about an hour, seated in one of the embrasures 
of the window. A grim old woman, in a huge 
poke-bonnet, her gown tucked up high above 
her black petticoat, with her feet cased in what, 

T 2 
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I am sure, was a pair of her master's old boots, 
brought us refreshments, and peered at me, 
I am sorry to say, with glances of unrelentmg 
hatred and dark suspicion. 

'' I hope that old lady has not poisoned the 
wine !" Arthur remarked, as he poured out a 
glass for me ; " she looks as if she could do it." 

" Does she always look that way ?" I asked. 

" No, it is in honour of you that she has 
wreathed her countenance in smiles." 

" I am very much obUged to her — does she 
not approve of visitors ?" 

** Can't endure them — will you stay and 
dine? — it will drive her distracted." 

** No, thank you, I have no wish to cause 
such a catastrophe. I hope she wont revenge 
herself on you afterwards." 

" It will be entirely your fault if she does ; 
I shall enjoy suffering for your sake." 

" Don't you think we had better be going ?" 
I asked, ignoring this polite speech. 

" Well — if you like — the horses will be at 
the gate ; shall I send for them, or will you 
walk down ?" 

I chose to walk, and in a few minutes we 
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were mounted, and riding rapidly home- 
wards. 

•'And how do you like my hermitage?" 
Arthur said, when we stopped to breathe our 
horses. 

" Are you a hermit ?" I asked ; " you are a 
very roving member of the fraternity." 

" You don't know me ; I am quite a recluse, 
and so are you ; indeed, I think that you, in 
your gloomy old Hall, and I, in my old- 
fashioned Grange, lead lives very similar to 
each other." 

" With this exception, that you can be in 
London within an hour or two from the time 
you leave your own gates ; you can go when 
you choose, and do as you like when you are 
there ; I have the alternative of a dusty walk, 
or a day's shopping in Whorlton ; you would 
not find your hermitage so agreeable, if you 
you were not at liberty to leave it." 

" It does certainly make a difference, whether 
the door is locked outside or inside ; but you 
have not told me how you have enjoyed your 
excursion this morning ; — will you come back 
to-morrow ?" 
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" No ; there is no occasion to go back. I 
have seen your pictures." 

" Where shall we go, then ? — to St Maur's 
Priory?" 

" The ruins? — that is where Mrs. Falkland 
recommended us to go to-day — she will ask 
me if we have been there." 

" And you can tell her that you changed 
your mind, and went — elsewhere.*' He laughed 
outright as he said this. 

" To your house, then ?" 

" Well, you can do so, if you choose," he 
answered, dryly. 

Till this moment, it had never occurred to 
me that I ought not to have been spending a 
morning at Leigh Grange, solely accompanied 
by its proprietor. Now, it suddenly struck me 
that if any enquiries were made, at dinner-time 
for instance, about my morning excursion, I 
should certainly feel very much confused. 
Arthur's laugh, his evident reluctance to the 
object of our ride being mentioned, which 
was plainly enough betrayed, though he did 
not tell me to be silent about the matter, in- 
creased my misgivings. I had gone because 
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he asked me, because I felt he really wished 
to do me a kindness ; now, I could only regret 
that I had not refused. An embarrassed 
silence followed. 

" Did I do wrong in going to the Grange 
with you ?" I asked, bluntly. 

" Wrong! — no, of course not; what an idea!" 
but I plainly saw that he did not consider the 
idea to be so very outrageous. 

"Anything unusual? — improper? — whatever 
the word is ; I don't know what people would 
call it, and I don't know much about forms 
and proprieties. I wish you would tell me." 

"For heaven's sake, then, preserve your 
innocence about social slang and social con- 
ventionalities as long as you can. It is 
that — " he stopped abruptly. " You did a 
thing unusual, in one sense, because there is 
no one in the world but you that I would have 
asked to come ; not that I mean to insinuate 
that that's much of a privilege ; further, you 
can enjoy any slight pleasure you may have had 
with a clear conscience." 

I was silent, but not satisfied, and I felt 
somewhat irritated. Against Arthur, I sup- 
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pose ; for when, a few minutes afterwards, he 
put some trivial question to me about Hirst 
Hall,, and my doings in that mansion, I an- 
swered impatiently — 

"Tm quite tired of answering questions 
about myself; and besides, the subject has 
long ago been exhausted. Suppose we change 
places ; you turn story-teller, and 1 will listen 
to the narrative of your past days." 

" It would not interest you ; but it may be 
summed up in a few words. I was an idler 
till I was twenty ; I suppose you would hardly 
be edified by a record of my boyish follies ; I 
had to set myself to hard work then, and you 
will admit it is difficult to create a thrilling 
romance out of the rise and fall of the Three 
per Cents. These were the gods of my idolatry 
then; I am a dilettante now, and Heaven 
knows what I shall end in." 

"Nothing unworthy of you, I hope. Is 
that all ?" 

"Yes, every act of the drama, with the 
exception of a slight interlude ; I'll put you 
in possession of that too, if you like/' 

I nodded assent. 
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" It's a tale of heart-rending sentiment, I 
warn you ; so look to your nerves. I was a 
successful lover when I was a blushing youth 
of nineteen, exulting in the prospect of being 
a happy bridegroom as soon as I came of age ; 
imagine that. Miss Hope. Good Heavens! 
what should I have been now? However, 
when our crash came, that, of course, was 
knocked on the head. I leave you to imagine 
how I flew to the empress of my soul, and in 
a burst of melodramatic eloquence vowed that 
I would redeem station, fortune, all that I had 
lost, for her sweet sake ; — ^you have a vivid 
fancy — you can picture that thrilling scene, 
can you not ?" 

" Perfectly," I replied, not knowing whether 
to laugh or be serious; " and what was the con- 
sequence ?" 

"The consequence was. Miss Hope," he 
replied, in the most matter-of-fact voice, 
"that the young lady, the goddess I wor- 
shipped, you know, and her respected mamma, 
with a charming unanimity of opinion, came 
to the conclusion that there was nothing so 
distressing to both parties, nothing so decidedly 
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objectionable, in fact, as a long engagement. 
They promised to be my very good friends, and 
in fine, my charming betrothed was a bride, 
just about the same time that I had hoped she 
would bestow her lovely hand on me. Well, 
what do you think of it ?" 

" That it was just what you might have ex- 
pected." 

"Really, I did not expect that from you. 
Miss Hope." 

" Never mind, it was the faithful expression 
of opinion : what did you do next ?" 

" I could not make up my mind all at once. 
Several courses lay open before me ; I might 
have married some one else, to show how little 
I was affected by my disappointment. Thank 
goodness, I never had much taste for dissi- 
pation, else I could have taken that respectable 
means of forgetting ray sorrow, or I might 
have sat down in sackcloth and ashes to be- 
moan my hard fate." 

" But as you did none of these things ?'* I 
interrupted. 

" I worked like a horse, labouring, schem- 
ing, dreaming only to be rich. A sudden 
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access of wealth superseded my efforts ; it was 
time to amuse myself, and so you see me now, 
somewhat case-hardened, I dare say, with 
knocking about the world. What must I do 
to break the crust ?" 

" If you had your life to live over again," I 
replied, " I should advise you not to pursue 
your aims with such unrelenting haste ; to rest 
by the way sometimes, and not to trample 
under your feet the claims of sympathy which 
we all have upon each other. Your progress, 
perhaps, might be retarded, but the path 
would be pleasanter." 

" But the mischief is irreparably done ; is 
there no remedy for the evil ?" 

" If any, it is much the same as the pre- 
ventive; only you would find it more diffi- 
cult than ever now, not to despise what you 
may put out your hand and take, instead of 
having to seek and sue for." 

"Are happiness and affection hung ready 
to my hand, then ? They are worth stooping 
for ; but how am I to recognise the true from 
the false ? Is it in the threshold of domestic 
feUcity that I am to seek rest for the sole of 
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my foot ? Is it in the smiles of wife and child 
that I am to seek content P" 

"If it is to be found there — ^yes — ^but I 
cannot advise you. The heart knoweth its 
own bitterness, and the stranger meddleth 
not with its joy." 

"I'll think about it ; and you — ^you will 
wish me joy if ever I attain the desired goal." 
he said, as he helped me to dismount. " You'll 
ride again to-morrow, won't you ?" 

I said yes, and then no — ^yes, to the first 
request ; no, to the last. I felt as if I could 
never ride with him again. And yet, I would 
have been glad to see him happy, though his 
weal and woe, I knew it, were utterly inde- 
pendent of me. I could fancy him choosing 
a wife, just as he chose me for the companion 
of his leisure hours. And I pictured to my- 
self the position which that wife must occupy ; 
vainly striving to win his heart ; painfully con- 
scious of her own insufficiency, straining every 
nerve that she might become worthy to share 
in the aspirations of that strong, self-sustain, 
ing life, till ^eart and brain were wasted in 
the futile conflict ; and " needs it have been a 
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sore heart wasting." Meanwhile, he would 
pursue the even tenor of his way, quite 
unwitting of the life-long misery he was in- 
flicting : uniformly kind and courteous, frank 
and cordial, it might be, but living as solitary 
a life as he lived at present ; a line would be 
drawn across his confidence, and into that 
guarded sanctuary of his innermost thoughts 
and feelings, the chosen companion of his 
earthly pilgrimage might never dare to intrude. 
I did not believe him to be quite impene- 
trable. I thought that the mask of light 
levity was often worn to conceal deeper 
emotions ; that there was a golden treasure of 
unutterable tenderness hidden within that 
cold-seeming heart ; that sooner or later some 
light hand would fit the magnetic key to the 
wards of the lock; that the proud breast 
would give up his secret, and that Arthur 
Leigh would love, as I believed he could love. — 
And there was no need for that unpitying 
voice of self-conviction sounding in my ear, 
like the knell of hope and gladness, " You are 
not the magician." I knew it well. He might 
like me, love me, perhaps, with a certain 
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friendly warmth; but I believed that heart, 
sense, imagination, all must be taken captive, 
before the passion which would know neither 
stint nor change, rocked his being to its centre. 
Why, then, did I not listen to the voice of Rea- 
son ? She spoke with truth-compelling power, 
she urged me to pause before it was too late. 
I heard, I was forced to acknowledge the 
justice of her rebuke, but the words fell dead 
on my ear. I lived only to the present ; it 
was good, and it satisfied every craving of my 
soul. I was with Arthur every day, sharing 
his companionship, listening to his converse ; 
the Past, the grey, blank Past had vanished into 
the land of shadows. I closed my eyes to the 
Future : it presented but two alternatives, infi- 
nite joy or infinite misery ; if the joy must not 
be my portion, it was of little moment how 
black, how unfathomable, the misery might be. 
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CHAPTER X. 

" Puissances da del ! j'avais une kme pour la douleur, 
donnez moi une pour la felicity !** — Rousskau. 
" Je savoure le bonheur inattendu, d'etre aim^." 

Ibid. 

Arthur did not return to Sumnor Hall for 
some days after our ride to the Grange. I 
wondered if he stayed away to escape his share 
of the cross- questioning, which, fortunately 
for my peace of mind, did not alight on my 
unprotected head. When he came back, he 
was not alone ; Sir Montagu Brook was his 
companion. The baronet was a good-looking 
man, hale and strongly built, with a profusion 
of shaggy moustache and whiskers, like those 
of the French count who married Miss Kil- 
mansegge ; " wild, nay bestial," with this dif- 
ference, that the hirsute adornments of the illus- 
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trious foreigner were black, while those of 
Sir Montagu inclined to unmistakable red. 
He was loud in voice and manner, and altoge- 
ther the most self-sufficient person it was ever 
my good fortune to see. I need not say that 
he was placed next Miss Osborne at dinner ; 
and I, being seated at his other side, much 
admired the ingenuity with which his com- 
panion invariably contrived to bring back 
the conversation to the pleasures of London ; 
and the absurdity, not to say utter insanity, 
of exchanging these entrancing delights for 
the monotonous round of country pursuits. 
But I soon discovered that Sir Montagu was 
self-opinionated, and as resolute in defending 
the rights of his side of the argument as his 
fair adversary could be. 

" It's all very well for fops and idlers, I 
grant you, Miss Osborne," I heard him say, in 
answer to some remark of his companion, 
" but men who have a stake in the country, 
and a responsible position in that country, 
had best stay at home to maintain it. I don't 
go to London ; my duties at home fully occupy 
my time ; and what leisure I have, I spend in 
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visiting my Scotch and Irish estates ; however 
trustworthy your agents may be, the occa- 
sional supervision of a master's eye is highly 
desirable." 

"Then you don't sit in Parhament," Miss 
Osborne observed, very sweetly. 

It was a notorious fact, that Sir Montagu 
had been bitterly disappointed by his failure 
at the last election ; Miss Osborne told me 
so herself ; also that he hated to hear the sub- 
ject named. He subsided into silence, and 
then said : — 

" If I sat in Parliament, I should sacri- 
fice inclination to duty, I hope." 

"Then why don't you represent the 
county ?" Florence continued. '* I have heard 
it said that you were too indolent to make the 
necessary exertion." 

" I believe," he admitted condescendingly, 
" I might have won my seat, if I had chosen 
to push my claims." 

" So Lord Somerton told papa ; you know 
Lord Somerton, Sir Montagu ?" 

" His lordship is my most intimate friend." 

'' Yes, he told us that ; also, indeed, he has 

VOL. I. u 
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spoken of you so often that I feel quite as if I 
knew you." 

Sir Montagu expressed grateful recognition, 
and much pleasure in making Miss Osborne's 
acquaintance. Miss Osborne replied very 
graciously, and her dark eyes flashed with 
triumph. 

A large party was assembled at Sumnor 
Hall that day, and in the course of the evening 
some one — Miss BuUand, I think — proposed a 
dance ; at least, she sat down to the piano, 
and played a waltz, with much spirit and 
brilliant execution. I had not danced since 
the Mountains' party, two years and a half 
ago, and I was rather doubtful of my powers. 
Nevertheless, my spirits rose at the sound of 
the stirring music, and I had not forgotten 
how much I enjoyed that one ball, my solitary 
festal experience. I saw Arthur Leigh approach- 
ing ; I felt certain he was coming to dance 
with me. But no, he had no such benevo- 
lent intention. 

" I am coming to talk to you. Miss Hope," 
be said, lounging down on the couch by my 
side ; '' dancing is rather too warm work on 
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such a night as this ; it would be fifty times 
pleasanter to be wandering about the grounds ; 
don't you think so ?" 

" It is rather warm," I said, trying not to 
look disappointed. 

" Not warm enough for a walk though, you 
think," he returned, with one of his queer 
smiles ; " see, we would only have to open the 
window behind us ; well, we can sit still and 
enjoy the * dolce far niente ' here. I would 
not dance to-night for a kingdom ; I'm tired, 
quite worn-out, and not particularly partial 
to the amusement at the best." 

The dancing went on briskly, and still we 
sat still. I was v^ry well amused, and I did 
not regret now that I was taking no active 
part in the proceeding. We talked quietly, 
and at intervals ; suddenly Arthur said : — 

" I see Captain Hawke coming this way ; 
his eye is steadily fixed upon you ; you won't 
dance, will you ?" 

I had no time to reply, for Captain Hawke 
was bowing solemnly and gracefully to me. 
Of course, I could do nothing but decline ; 
and the gallant dragoon did not look very 
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well pleased to find such an act of conde- 
scension thrown away. 

" I never dance," I said in apology ; for 
Mr. Falkland was now endeavouring to per- 
suade me to join. What I said was true in 
the letter, but not in the spirit ; and my dupli- 
city, as the reader will see, met with its just 
reward. 

" I might have saved my credit," Arthur 
said, after the retreat of the British army, at 
least that portion of it which was represented by 
Captain Hawke, " but, on principle, I object 
to running a risk." 

" It is well that you have been so cautious, 
you don't know what you might have brought 
upon yourself," I replied rather hotly. I was 
absurdly angry with him for refusmg to see 
that it was at his implied request that I had 
declined to dance. He only laughed, and 
thereby did not in the least contribute to 
restore my good-humour. Sir Montagu Brook, 
who had been introduced to me before dinner, 
presently came up, and, after a little desultory 
talk, seated himself at my other side. Arthur 
Leigh rose, and sauntered away. He did not 
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come near me again till we broke up for the 
evening. 

Sir Montagu was much too sublime 
a personage to unbend his dignity in any 
motion more rapid than a stately march. 
" Dancing," so he informed me, " he looked 
upon as an utterly frivolous and ridiculous 
amusement, only fit for boys and empty- 
headed dandies in the Guards." He compli- 
mented me on my good taste and superior 
discernment ; so I told another falsehood, and 
said that I wildly delighted in dancing, but 
that waltzes made me giddy, and all other 
dances were worthless in comparison. He 
drove me half distracted with his interminable 
prosing about LightclifPe Chase, and the new 
vring which had just been added to the man- 
sion ; a credulous hearer might have believed 
that no stone in the mansion could have been 
properly adjusted without the owner's imme- 
diate superintendence. I rejoiced from my heart 
when the weary evening came to a close. I 
never stirred from my seat, though I grew so 
desperate that I could almost have danced by 
myself. I was not a fashionable young lady, 
so I did not know that I might with impunity 
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have refused one partner, only to enhance the 
value of my acceptance of the next who of- 
fered himself. Arthur came up at the end of 
the evening to wish me good-night ; he looked 
unusually gay and animated. 

" I hope you have spent a pleasant evening," 
he remarked. 

" I need hardly ask you whether you have," 
I answered, with a tone and manner which I 
intended to be extremely sarcastic. 

"I have indeed, thank you," he replied, 
pulling out his watch. ^' I am quite surprised 
to find how late it is. By the way, I must 
congratulate you on your conquest." 

" I don't know what you mean," I replied, 
with great dignity. 

** I saw how it would be from the first," he 
continued, confidentially ; *' and you owe me 
something. Miss Hope, for my good offices in 
withdrawing. Sir Montagu has, I make no 
doubt, already discovered that you are a con- 
genial spirit. He hates fashionable young 
ladies and talking young ladies. You are 
neither one nor the other — at least your con- 
versational qualities don't display themselves 
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in public. I can assure you, you have already 
won golden opinions in his eyes." 

I tried to answer him with a jest ; but my 
words choked me, and I fell asleep that night 
with wet cheeks and a sick heart. 

Women in general have such keen eyes to 
detect the first dawn of a love affair, it sur- 
prises me now that no one at Sumnor Hall 
seemed to notice the close intimacy that existed 
between Mr. Leigh and myself. Probably 
they were all too much occupied with their 
own affairs to take heed of me ; or they may 
have looked on Arthur* Leigh's heart as im- 
pregnable, and mine as hardly awakened. 
One friend alone attempted to stem my head- 
long career of infatuated passion; but the 
warning came too late ; and the hand, kind 
and loving as it was, was too gentle to turn 
me from my course. I have spoken of Miss 
Ross, the governess. She had been my fast 
and leal friend since I came to Sumnor HalL 
I loved her truly, and I think she returned 
my affection. I often spent the evening in 
her room. We did not dance every night; 
indeed there were not always partners for the 
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youDg ladies to dance with. They used to 
get very tired on such evenings. Mrs. Falk- 
land was always ill, when ahe had no visitors ; 
Helen was constitutionally indolent ; and Flo- 
rence Osborne knew the value of early hours 
in the country, as a restorative after London 
gaieties, too well to sit up when there were 
no attractions beyond books and ladies' chat- 
ter. So they used to retire to their rooms at 
a preposterously early hour, much to my annoy- 
ance, for I was accustomed to keep late vigils. 

One night, in crossing the hall, I was 
conscious of certain dulcet strains proceeding 
from a distant apartment. Curiosity induced 
me to seek out the musician ; and I found, to 
my great satisfaction, that Miss Ross, after 
the fashion of governesses, was accustomed to 
improve her musical attainments by evening 
practice in the solitary school-room. . She 
made me very welcome, and I was no longer 
at a loss how to dispose of my solitary hours. 
I did not disturb her. I sat apart with my 
book, and read till my thoughts were borne 
away on the roll of mass and symphony. But 
it was not long before our studies were inter- 
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rnpted. Arthur Leigh was neither a stock nor 
a stone, though, in a certain way, he partook 
of the adamantine qualities of these impenetrc^ 
ble bodies. Nevertheless, Miss Ross's music 
worked the same effect upon him which the 
sweet strains of Orpheus are said to have pro- 
duced on inanimate creation. He made his ap- 
pearance unexpectedly one evening, and never 
failed afterwards to join our little conventicle. 
Miss Ross was an old friend of his. She 
had known him as a boy, when both were 
in more flourishing circumstances than they 
enjoyed at present. The tie of common 
recollections still bound them together. But 
though Miss Ross seemed to like Arthur, wel- 
comed him with courtesy and with apparent 
cordiality, I noticed that of late she looked 
upon these evening meetings with extreme 
disquietude. Consequently I, coward-Uke, 
avoided being alone with her; and I am afraid 
that, in my set resolve to shun a solitary 
conference, I was often very ill-bred. But 
Miss Ross was too conscientious, too high- 
minded, too really great-hearted, to withdraw 
her friendship because I was wilful and capri- 
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cious, and no longer valued or deserved her 
afPection. I was sitting one morning at the 
breakfast-room window, looking out^ I make 
no doubt, for Arthur. 

"Are you engaged?" Miss Ross said, 
coming straight up to me, as she entered the 
room. I could plead no engagement, and I 
said I was quite at liberty. 

"I should like to speak to you, in the 
school-room, for a few minutes." 

I rose obediently, but very unwillingly. 
She had an influence over me, which I chafed 
to shake off. 

"You have often consulted me in your 
little difficulties, Alice," she said, when we 
had reached the school-room, looking at me, 
as she spoke, with a kind smile. 

It was quite true. I knew so little of the con- 
ventional usages of society, I daresay I should 
very often have committed unpardonable/az^a?- 
pas^ if Miss Ross's unvarying friendliness had 
not emboldened me to ask her advice. My false 
pride forbade me to take counsel with any of 
the fashionable ladies. " And you have tole- 
rated my polite lectures very good-naturedly. 
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will you let me speak to you on something of 
more importance ?" 

" Say anything you like to me. Miss Ross» 
only don't keep me in suspense." 

'*I shall be as plain and concise as you 
could wish. My dear, do you know that Mr. 
Leigh is paying you very marked attention ?** 

I felt the hot blood glowing in cheek and 
brow, but I said nothing. 

" You do wrong in allowing Mr. Leigh to 
join you here, night after night." 

How quick to take umbrage a guilty con- 
science is ! 

" Do you think, Miss Ross," I asked, in vir- 
tuous indignation, " that I invite Mr. Leigh ? 
Neither of us has any business here, except by 
your permission ; but he has as much right to 
come as I have." 

" I would withdraw my permission from one 
of you, if that could do any good. Why do 
you think Mr. Leigh comes ?'* 

" To amuse himself, I suppose," I answered 
carelessly. 

" Yes," she said gravely, " to amuse himself. 
I always thought so." 
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I burst into angry tears. 

" No mother," she continued, with steady 
kindness, " would allow her daughter to be 
alone with any gentleman, as you are with 
Mr. Leigh. You have no mother, dear. You 
must not be angry, if my interest in you 
makes me overstep the limits that my slight 
acquaintance with you seems to warrant.'' 

I felt softened. " Oh ! Miss Ross," I said, 
" what shall I do ? I was so happy till you 
spoke. A change would make me wretched." 

"Your present misery would be slight in 
proportion to the sorrow that you may be 
preparing for yourself; but that, I trust, you 
will never know. Be resolute — ride and walk 
no more with Mr. Leigh." 

" But I thought you liked him, Miss Ross?" 

" I do — but I know him better than you 
do; and I don't like his faults." 

" We have all faults — Fm sure I never saw 
any of his." 

"Arthur Leigh is a selfish man." 

" That he is not. Miss Ross ; I don't know 
how you can accuse him so unjustly." I was 
quite fierce now. " Just take his kindness to 
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Mrs. Falkland, for example ; do you think any 
of the other men in the house would sacrifice 
five minutes of their valuable time, as he sacri- 
ficed hours for her entertainment, when she is 
ill, and beyond all endurance tiresome/' 

" I don't deny that he is obliging, but i* 
costs him no effort to make small personal 
sacrifices. His is a more guilty selfishness. 
He sacrifices the happiness of others for his 
own amusement. He would break your heart, 
and smile on quite as unconcernedly as he does 



now. 



" I am sure he would not. I know he would 
not," I exclaimed, impetuously ; but I could 
bear no more, and I fled from these unwelcome 
strictures to my own room. 

Ah ! I had a treasure there, a rich, heart- 
consoUng treasure. It had a magic spell to 
dispense dark doubts and unworthy suspicions. 
What was it ? A picture, a woman's portrait. 
Stand by me, reader, as I trace the features 
line by line ; I will describe them to you as J 
go on. A woman's portrait, I have said, with 
a broad, low forehead, shaded by smooth braids 
of hair^ strewn with golden gleams like threads 
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of light. Eyes large, dark and lustrous, with 
eye-brows and lashes of a much darker hue 
than the hair. The rest of the featiu*es were 
regular and harmonious; the portrait was 
done in coloured chalks ; it might have been 
a study of a classical head. It was a very fair 
specimen of female beauty ; and the original 
was — why, it was the reader's humble servant, 
the autobiographer of these present memoirs. 
The picture was ten times more beautiful than 
I was ; and yet it was in the very inferiority 
which I so gladly acknowledged, that my 
present happiness consisted. That was strange. 
I was not insensible to the charm of personal 
attractions. I had not vanity enough to over- 
rate my own beauty, nor had I that false 
humility which loves to depreciate the natural 
advantages which God has given us. I knew 
I was not beautiful, and I often wished I was. 
Then why did I rejoice with such unfeigned 
delight in this idealized representation of my 
poor face ? Listen, and I will tell you the 
storv. 

The picture-gallery was a favourite resort of 
mine, and of Arthur Leigh's too. It is useless 
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to conceal now, that where he was, there I 
liked to be. We had studied the pictures 
together; we had read together; when our 
appointed walking or riding hour came, it was 
always there that I went to meet him. I sat 
there sometimes reading in the window-seat, 
while he was busy with his painting. We 
were never disturbed. Mr. Falkland valued 
his pictures as so much stock ; they were part 
of his state, like his fine horses and rare 
wines. Mrs. Falkland sometimes sauntered 
loungingly through the rooms, going into 
raptures over some scene of quiet beauty ; 
a shady forest, or a rustic landscape bathed 
in soft mellow light, longing, as she told us, for 
some such sylvan retreat, where the bustle and 
folly of the world might be forgotten. No 
one else in the house even pretended to artistic 
taste. Arthur and I had it all to ourselves. 
I liked to watch the growth of his work. Of 
late it had struck me that he was making very 
little progress. Once or twice I had noticed 
that when I came into the room he hastily 
rolled up the sheet on which he was working ; 
on more than one occasion, also, when I had 
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opened bis portfolio to indulge myself with 
a peep into its contents, he had quietly taken 
it out of my hand, and transferred it without 
a word to his other side. I was not very bold 
by nature ; some girls would have employed 
graceful force, and insisted upon gratifying 
their curiosity. I had neither sufficient tact 
nor confidence to make playful violence charm- 
ing, therefore I watched these manceuvres in 
silent wonder. I found out the secret at last. 
I had entered the gallery one day, either more 
quietly than usual, or else he had been too 
much engrossed to hear my footstep. I was 
beside him before he was aware. He made a 
hasty effort to cover up his picture, but too 
late. Much to my astonishment, I recognized 
it for a nearly completed sketch of myself. 

" Treason !" I exclaimed, laying my hand 
upon the paper, and securing it too. " I claim 
this as my own property, Mr. Leigh." 

" No, no, Miss Hope, give it back to me. I 
suppose I must beg your pardon for maligning 
your features ; but it was quite accidental, I 
assure you, I never intended you or any one 
else to see it." 
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"So it appears," I replied, very much amused, 
as I remembered my many speculations as to what 
he could have been doing, when I thought him 
so idle ; besides, I rather enjoyed his perplex- 
ity ; it was so very rarely that his coolness was 
disturbed. " I consider that you have prac- 
tised a fraud upon me, because it is the privi- 
lege of a sitter to choose dress and attitude, 
and to atudy a becoming expression ; you have 
deprived me of those manifold advantages/' 

" It was a pious fraud, Miss Hope, if it was 
a fraud at all. It was the only chance that I 
had of accomplishing my purpose.'* 

" I don't know that ; you should have told 
me what you were about, and I might have 
worn as becoming a smile as any * Portrait of 
a Lady,' in an Exhibition. Now you have made 
me look quite cross, and a perfect blue stock- 
ing, with this huge quarto." 

" Then give it to back me, for my own perso- 
nal gratification, as it does not satisfy you. But 
you are mistaken about the expression ; it is 
serious, pensive perhaps, decidedly not cross. 
I have seen you look exactly like that." 

" When ?" 

VOL. I. X 
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" Last nighty for example. You were sitting 
alone ; I watched you in the intervals of a very 
animated flirtation I was carrying on with 
Miss Helen, under her lover's eyes; with a view, 
I confess, to the completion of the portrait you 
have got surreptitiously into your possession. 
I was coming to speak to you, bat you wore 
such an isolated look, as you sat somewhat ih 
the shade, and you went into such a profound 
reverie (which, by the way, I had a fancy I 
would like to fathom some day), that I thought 
you might not thank me for distuibing your 
meditations. That was all ; I remember your 
look perfectly, and I flatter myself I have taken 
it down pretty correctly/' 

I remembered it too, at least the circum- 
stances to which he was alluding. I had be- 
come so accustomed to see him join me after 
dinner, I naturally missed him when he stayed 
away. But I did not intend that he should 
interpret my thoughts so distinctly, and I 
answered with considerable asperity, I dare- 
say. 

'' You thought that I was ill-tempered and 
dissatisfied at being left unnoticed, so I sup- 
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pose that must be the reason why you have 
given me such a horrible frown." 

" Nonsense,** Arthur said, laughing. " Stay, 
as you don't like it, we won't call it your 
portrait at all, we'll christen it afresh. You 
remember Hood's * Ode to Autumn ?^ 

'' Alone, alone, 
Upon a mossy stone, 

She sits and reckons up the dead and gone. 
With the last leaves for a love-rosary.'* 

Now this young lady is alone, upon a mossy 
stone already; we have only to exchange 
the offending quarto for a withered garland, 
and the resemblance will be perfect." 

" Then it will be like the figiures in Mrs. 
Jarley's waxwork show, where Grimaldi w^^ 
modified into Lindley Murray, and a famous 
njurderess was adapted to Mrs. Hannah More, 
to suit the weak minds of the boarding-school 
young ladies." 

But Arthur was in a poetical vein, and 
scorned to t€^e notice of my unworthy simile. 

''You remember the nei^t lines/' he went 
on, musingly. 

X 2 
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" Oh ! go and sit with her, and be o^ershaded. 
Under the languid downfall of her hair ; 
She wears a coronal of flowers faded 
Upon her forehead, and her face is fair.'' 

" * And a face of care ;'^-oh ! Mr. Leigh, 
quote correctly/* I interrupted. 

" Well, no matter ! I am sure my version is 
an improvement on the original text. Now, 
you will write these lines underneath the pic- 
ture, and will call it * Autumn ;* will that do ?" 
" I think not. You have rendered the poet's 
lines admirably, I make no doubt ; but, you 
see, it is not very flattering to me to be painted 
as ' Old Autumn.' " 

" I did not think you were so vain. I must 
throw myself on your mercy. Give me back 
my picture. I thought you were too amiable 
to take pleasure in tormenting your fellow- 
creatures." 

" Would you really like it ?" 
"There is nothing in the world I should 
like more." 

" There is nothing in the world I should 
like so much." So I bore away my prize in 
triumph; and, locking my room-door, I sat 
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down to examine it, and to compare it with 
the original. 

It was certainly like me, but that 
was all — and my heart beat with a throb of 
unbidden rapture, as I said to myself that a 
friendly eye must have studied the face, and 
found it fair. Why had he chosen me for his 
subject? Helen and Florence were much 
more like the models that an artist loves to look 
upon. Why had he not Umned Miss Osborne's 
Sultana-Uke beauty, or Helen's Saxon love- 
liness ? If I had been moderately reasonable 
at the time, if I had allowed Common Sense to 
give the explanation she was quite ready to 
impart, the answer would have been this: 
'' An artist idealizes his model — he was not 
thinking of you, but of some divine concep- 
tion floating in his own brain, when he traced 
these Unes with such a loving hand. It was 
a trick of your eye, a turn of your lip, perhaps 
only a wave of the golden hair you are so 
proud of, that suggested you to his fancy as 
the model of that artist-dream" — (my hair was 
like my mother's, therefore I loved its colour ; 
when I laid one of her long locks on my head, 
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I cotild tiot difttinguifth the difference). This 
statement of the evident fact was unple^ing, 
therefore it was rejected. I wished to believe 
Otherwise, and I locked my treasure away; 
the love that I bore in my heart only intensi- 
fied by my resentment against the ungracions 
doubts which MiSs Ros9 hud expressed of him 
who was daily becoming dearer to me than life. 
Meanwhile the one-sided suit between Sir 
Montagu and Miss Osborne did not look at 
all promising. The spoiled beauty, whose 
Vanity had been pampered with universal 
homage till the craving for flattery became 
insatiable, was little inclined to endure Sir 
Montagu's airs of soperiority. Admiring 
sateUites had hung upon her words ; now she 
found herself reduced to a listener. Sir Mon* 
tagu was opinionative, dogmatical, and not 
very well bred ; when she advanced sentiments 
differing from his own, he did not scruple to 
contradict her flatly, or to smile her words 
down with the show of superior intelligence. 
He talked of building and farming when she 
spoke in praise of operas and balls; and 
abused London and London life with the 
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hearty and sweeping condemnation of igno- 
rance. I fancy that he found himself a greater 
man in his own county than elsewhere. Still, 
Miss Osborne persevered ; and here would be 
the place to moralize on the degradation that 
noble natures suffer when they bend their 
powers to unworthy aims. But I forbear ; my 
readers may supply the moral for themselves. 
Sir Montagu was much less ardent. He wa3 
not insensible to her elegance and beauty ; to 
the advantage of an alliance with her noble 
family, nor to the additional dignity it would 
give him to install that stately woman in the 
place of honour at Lightcliffe Chase. But she 
was frivolous, essentially frivolous ; so he told 
Arthur, and Arthur told me. I was not fri- 
volous, I suppose, for when Miss Osborne 
failed to please him, be bestowed his tedious- 
ness upon me. I did not feel in the least 
honoured by his attentions ; in fact, they an- 
noyed me, and for more than one reason. 
I felt that I incurred the ill-will of Mrs. 
Falkland, and of Florence herself; for Mrs. 
Falkland I cared little enough, but I liked 
Florence, and was sorry to cause her f^inoyance. 
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And again Sir Montagu's approach to me 
was the signal for Arthur to rise and walk 
away; and on these occasions it was very 
rarely that he spoke to me again that day. 
At first he used to jest and laugh when he 
compUmented me on my new admirer ; latterly 
he had never mentioned Sir Montagu's name ; 
but he was harsh, irritable, and it was in vain 
that I grieved and wondered over his altered 
demeanour. I did not like Sir Montagu. I 
never spoke to him if I could help it ; but he 
wanted a listener, not a companion, and his 
conversation with me was generally i^ the 
form of a monologue. Mrs. Falkland still 
flattered and petted her refractory baronet, 
and was at the same time untiring in her ef- 
forts to soothe and humour Florence. She 
wanted Florence to see Lightcltffe Hall ; and, 
after repeated hints of her ardent desire, and 
Miss Osborne's also, of course, to inspect that 
far-famed mansion (she assured him that his 
house was the only place in the neighbourhood 
that Florence had expressed a wish to visit), 
she extracted a promise from him that he 
would give a grand mommg fete, to which, 
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of course, all the inmates of Sumnor Hall were 
to be invited. 

Lightcliffe Chase was quite as grand a place 
as Sir Montagu had led us to suppose, and 
the entertainment was quite worthy of our 
magnificent host. He was one of those men 
who rise in personal dignity the more elevated 
their position is; and in every sense of the 
word, Sir Montagu Brook was great at the 
head of his own table. 

The day's excursion gave me very little plea- 
sure. I was dispirited and out of sorts. There 
was a visible constraint between myself and 
more than one member of our party ; unac- 
knowledged, but not the less painful. Some fa- 
cetious monster (how I hated him I) rose to 
make a speech after luncheon. He dilated long 
and fully on the beauties of Lightcliffe Chase, 
and ended by assuring his auditors that he could 
not take his seat without earnestly imploring 
his friend. Sir Montagu, to lose no time in per- 
fecting its attractions by installing a Lady 
Brook at the head of his hospitable board. I 
felt, though I did not look up, that two pairs 
of female eyes were piercing me through, when 
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these agreeable remarks were made. When 
at last, emboldened by the courage of despair, 
and the delightful consciousness that nothing* 
not even the most personal reference, could 
make my blushes deeper than I felt them to 
be, I ventured to raise my head, it was to 
meet Mrs. Falkland's cold eyes fixed upon me 
with a look compounded of curiosity, suspi- 
cion, and displeasure; and Florence, how I 
envied her ! looking as calm uid unmoved in 
her self-possession as if she had never discussed 
Sir Montagu's rent-roll with designs on its 
appropriation. Arthur was observing me also, 
with an expression that I could not analyse ; 
I had not resolution to meet that quiet, con- 
centrated gaze again. The evening at home 
was very dull ; Arthur did not speak to me, 
and I had not even my bete noir^ Sir Montagu, 
as a resource, for he had not returned with us 
from his own house. I began to think of 
Miss Ross with remorseful afiection. I had, 
I am ashamed to say, been barely civil to her 
since her kind and judicious interference. I 
would seek her this instant, tell her that she 
was right ; that I might have spared myself 
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much mortification, had I attended to her 
advice ; ask her pardon, and determine to 
be guided by her advice in future. Nobody 
was looking at me — I could escape from 
the drawing-room unobserved. I reached the 
schooUroom, but it was empty. The piano 
was open ; and I sat down, and began mecha^ 
nically to try over a few airs. Suddenly the 
door opened, and admitted, not Miss Ross, but 
—Arthur Leigh. 

" You are here alone, thank heaven I" he 
began impetuously. '' I could not have stood 
Miss Ross and Beethoven to-night." 

" Miss Ross has more reason to complain of 
our being here, than we of her. It is her 
room, and she has always been very kind in 
allowing me to come." 

'^ So she has ; and I have not a word to say 
against Miss Ross, which is returning good 
for evil, for I suspect she has said more than 
one against me. She was a great friend of 
mine, when I was an interesting youth in my 
first long coat. She used to give me moral 
lectures, just as you do in my more mature 
years. But we may have too much of Miss 
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Ross, and too much of Beethoven, and I'm 
sick of both." 

To say the truth, Arthur seemed to be sick 
of everything, and to be in an especially bad 
humour withal. He flung about the room 
like a caged lion, abused the heat, abused the 
company in the drawing-room, and the con- 
founded noise they were making, and in par- 
ticular did he abuse our day's excursion, our 
host, and our long, dusty drive home. At 
last he threw up the window, with violence 
enough, I would have thought, to break all 
the panes, leaned half out, and drew a long 
breath. All at once I saw his hand glance 
for a moment on the window-sill. In an in- 
stant he was outside. I resisted a momentary 
inclination to scream. I was so startled by 
the suddenness of his movement, that I thought 
he must have fallen over. No : it was a pre- 
meditated leap. He was speaking to me. 

" Miss Hope, come here." 

Now I knew perfectly well what I should 
have done. I should have announced my in- 
tention of returning to the drawing-room, and 
have retreated at once without further parley. 
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But I wavered — he seemed ruffled already — I 
might only irritate him more by disobeying 
him. I rose and went to the window. 

"Come out — do/' he said, in a hoarse, 
quick voice : " it is heavenly here, after that 
stifling furnace inside." 

"Ohl I can't," I said, wondering at his 
vehement manner. I did not allude to 
the physical impossibility, but he understood 
me so. 

" Nothing easier," he went on, in the same 
tone. " Spring, and you'll be on the ground 
in an instant. Quick ! — and put something 
round you first." 

I snatched up a knitted sofa-rug, gaily 
striped, which hung on the arm of the couch. 
In an instant I was out and by his side. He 
caught me in his arms — he held me still, 
clasped in a long, close embrace. He kissed 
me, and I felt neither fear nor surprise. I 
neither resisted nor remonstrated. His mood 
was strange — it was best to let it pass over. 
He loosened his hold, and, placing my hand 
on his arm, walked on quietly. 
The day had been intensely hot : a veil of fiery 
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mist had hung between earth and air, reflecting, 
not tempering, the scorching rays of the .un. 
There had been no wind to stir it-^all was 
still, sultry, and breathless. Now the evening 
breeze had sprung up, and it fanned the fainting 
land with the touch of its light, cool wing. 
The perfect silence, for the note of the birds 
had died away, was a reUef from the cease- 
less hum of life, which had been almost 
oppressive at noon. The sun had sunk in a 
sea of raany»coloured flame ; but the dazzling 
pomp was softened to our eyes by the screen 
of motionless sentinel trees. Its wondrous 
alchemy had touched them, and changed every 
leaf to burnished gold. The solemn purple of 
the sky (how high it looked above our heads I) 
stretched in an unbroken arch from north to 
south. The night was bare, but for one dark 
speck, vanishing in the distance : it was a soli- 
tary swallow, whirling upwards in her cease- 
less flight. Out of the east gleamed the pale 
crescent moon, faint Uke a ring of lambent 
ivory. By her side quivered, dim and tremu- 
lous, the evening star. 
We walked on in silence. 
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" To morrow I go away," Arthur said, at 
length. 

I knew that the hand which rested on his 
arm twitched convulsively, but I succeeded 
in repressing any further sign of emotion. 

"Where?" was all I could trust myself to say. 

" To London, in the first place." 

" When do you return ?" 

" God knows. Not till this gay party is 
scattered, at the earliest." 

I made no answer. If I had spoken, it 
must only have been to betray my passionate 
heart-break. 

Again there was a long silence; but we 
walked on, I following mechanically, as he 
led me, through the many windings of thd 
flower-beds. It was growing rapidly dark, 
the purple was deepening to black, the moon 
and her satellite star shone out with a steady 
light. The swallow had sunk wearied with 
her climbing flight ; we could hear the night- 
birds hooting in the distant grove ; a bat, de- 
scribing wheeling circles in the air, fell almost 
at our feet. The dim, fading light only made 
us more conscious of the perfume arising in 
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clouds from the flowers ; only by the varied 
odour could we distinguish the roses and 
larkspurs ; we felt them, though we could not 
see them but as darker shadows on the grass. 
I was obliged to speak at last ; I wanted to 
say that it was time to go home; but we 
were walking from the house, and my compa- 
nion seemed to have no idea of turning. 

" Your journey is very sudden, is it not ?" 
I asked. 

" Rather," he answered briefly ; then he 
said, *' And you also will have to undertake a 
journey soon ?" 

" Home ? — Yes, I suppose so, but not for a 
few weeks yet." 

'' Shall you be glad to go ?" 

" No." 

" No?" he repeated ; " then you don't shine 
in the domestic affections ; I thought the bird 
would have been pining for its nest. Per- 
haps you mean to return here shortly ?" 

" Never again, probably. No one but Helen 
cared to see me at all." 

** Lightcliffe Chase is a princely mansion, is 
it not, Miss Hope ?" 
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" Yes," I answered, wondering mightily at 
this sudden change in the conversation, '^ it 
is the most splendid place I ever saw." 

'' And Sir Montagu is a person not to be 
despised — somewhat pompous and egotistical, 
perhaps — tiresome I once heard you say — but 
probably, that was in a temporary fit of an- 
noyance. Such wealth as his can never fail to 
be interesting." 

*• I said it because I meant it," was my 
reply. 

He went on unheeding. 

" At least the lustre of the gold would soon 
outshine these trifling defects. Gold, like 
charity, you know, ' covers a multitude of 
sins,' and Lady Brook would be an envied — 
an enviable person, would she not ?" 

" Possibly, by those who have a taste for 
opulence," 

" Which you have not ; still you could sub- 
mit to it, I daresay, if it were necessary. Sir 
Montagu's eloquence is not without its weight 
in your eyes, I presume ; his arguments would 
go far to make his wealth appear endurable ; 
and in fine, as I told you, Miss Hope, that T 
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go away to-morrow, I should not like to be 
the last of your friends to congratulate you ; 
may I do so soon ?" 

I was so bewildered by such unexpected 
language, that I had suffered him to talk on 
without interruption. Now surprise was mas- 
tered by indignation. "You insult Sir Mon- 
tagu as well as myself by such words ; if the 
advantage of sha^'ing his wealth and honours 
were tenfold what you describe, you know 
that they could never counterbalance my in- 
difference to their owner. You know well, 
too, that their owner has as little thought of 
offering them, as I have of accepting them. 
Good-night, Mr. Leigh; I shall go home alone, 
if you please." 

" First say that you forgive me," he said, 
retaining my hand in a firm grasp. 

" I have nothing to forgive ! Your judg- 
ments are always harsh and unjust. When 
you learn to think mercifully of others, you 
may know me better, I don't care to be 
made an exemption just now : good-night." 

I snatched my hand away ; in a moment I 
was enchained by his resistless power. 
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*' Not yet ; never, till I know all ; either 
you leave this spot as my affianced wife, or 
we bid each other farewell for the last time ; 
which must it be ? — tell me, I must know at 
once." 

My whole frame shook in the vehemence of 
his grasp. Pulse and brain seemed to cease 
their work ; I was struggling in the tempest 
of emotion that overswept my soul. I could 
not speak nor think, and, coward-like, I 
shrank from the full revelation of the mighty 
bliss which opened before me. 

** You doubt me," he continued ; and though 
his voice was quiet and resolute, there were 
deep and earnest cadencesin its low tones, 
that had never fallen on my ear before ; — 
" you don't believe me, or perhaps it is in com- 
passion that you are silent ; don't spare me, 
the blow must fall, sooner or later ; reject me, 
if it is to be so ; but you must, and you shall 
believe me." 

How could I do otherwise, when he was 
straining me to his heart, when I felt that he 
spoke out of the very earnestness of his soul ? 

** I don't doubt you, I could not/' 

X 2 
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" And you love me ?" 

" Yes, I love you." 

" So well that you can become my wife ?" 

''I don't think that I could love you 
better." 

" My wife ! — for you will be my wife, will 
you not ?" 

I did not answer ; he repeated his question 
in a tone which did not bear trifling. 

" Don't ask me now." 

• " What do you mean ? — ^you love me, you 
say. I want your love, but I want you too. 
Give me your promise now ; why do you 
delay ?" 

" For your sake, not for mine. I love you 
so well, and I have loved you so long ; well, 
it is not very long, perhaps, but longer than 
you can have any idea of. But have you ever 
thought of this before to-night? We have 
sometimes sudden impulses. Hush ! let me 
speak ; we cannot help them, they are utterly 
uncontrollable ; look into your deepest heart, 
and see bow it is with you. You asked me a 
few minutes ago not to spare you, now I ask 
you not to spare me. If you love me, as I 
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know you can love, delay will not weaken it ; 
but if you have indulged in a dream, how- 
ever wild a vision you may think it, of some 
one you could love more than me, don't reject 
it as a fanciful imagination ; rejoice in the 
thought of an escaped misery ; and forget that 
you have ever spoken to me to-night." 

" You might forget it," he said, bitterly ; 
" I never could." 

" I don't think I would be the first to for- 
get it. I should suffer, but not so bitterly as 
if you kept the truth from me. It would be 
cruel mercy to conceal it. Now, I could re- 
joice in your happiness ; then, when the know- 
ledge came, for it would come too late, I 
should have your misery added to my own to 
bear." 

" What would you have ? Tell me how I 
can prove my love to you. Til do anything 
you ask. Have I to wait till the very power 
of being happy in your love is wasted in heart- 
sickening watching? I can do it — Fll love 
you as well then as I do now. Must I wait 
for you for years ?" 

In the moonlight, I saw his passionate ges- 
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ture of fierce, troublous torture. I dare not 
ask that noble heart to waste its strength in 
weary tarrying for me. He had cast me from 
him, and stood apart from me. I went up to 
him, and put my hand in his. 

" Not for a single day," I said. 

He turned. " Have you come to me ?" 

" Yes." 

" As my wife ?" 

" As your wife, dear Arthur !" 

He bent over me ; he kissed me. In the 
rush of gladness that surged up in my heart, 
with the power of many waters, his words 
sounded indistinct. " My love ! my wife !" I 
heard him say, as he gently released his grasp. 
We turned to go home. 

" Must you really go to-morrow, Arthur ?" 
It did not seem strange to call him by his 
name, I had spoken it so often in my 
dreams. 

" Not now — I was going because 1 could 
not bear to live with you, and lose you." 

'' You were very cruel — then you will stay 
here as long as I do ?" 
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" To-morrow I must go ; only for three 
days, my darling. You must be my wife soon, 
and then we will never part more." 

The hall-door still stood partially open ; it 
was a relief to me to see the light burning 
within, for it was now very late. He still 
lingered with me on the step. 

" I think I ought to go in now," I ventured 
to say. 

"Already — but, indeed, you should; you 
look pale, and you are shivering. Why did 
you not tell me before? Grood-night, my 
darling, go at once." 

**I shall see you to-morrow, before you 



go? 
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" Hardly ; I must be away before seven." 

" That is quite late. I should so like to 
come down." 

" And make my breakfast ? — do come 
then." 

" Now good-night, again." 

" Good night; you grow colder every minute, 
and yet I can hardly bear to part from you, 
Alice, my own wife." 
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"Arthur Leigh's wife!" I repeated the 
words to myself, when I was alone. They 
sounded strange, unnaturally strange, and yet 
wonderfully familiar at the same time. 
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